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THE CHEVALIER MERLIN, 


CHAPTER THIRTEENTH. 


“ The hanghty monarch, in spite of a perilous combination 
of adverse circumstances, did not relinquish his schemes 
for changing the ancient boundaries of kingdoms.” 

Atterbury. 


Some hours after he had reached the Swedish 
camp, Merlin, escorted by Count Piper, the fa- 
vorite and minister of Charles, and the head of 
the Swedish house to which our friend Captain 
Gustavus Piper belonged, approached the tent of 
the king. Letters from the Senator Sture to 
Count Piper, brought by the Norwegian, had 
gained for him the immediate protection of this 
great man about the person of the monarch. 
The minister said, as he led the way to the pres- 
ence of his master: 

“The king has been engaged with your trav- 
elling companion—who indeed is still with his 
majesty. Your arrival is connected with cir- 
cumstances of disappointment and ill-omen.” 

“* How so, sir ?”’ Merlin asked. 

Count Piper, a dark-eyed and adroit looking 
civilian, lean, and slovenly in his apparel, an- 
swered with a show of surprise: 

“You appear not to know that you came with 
Mazeppa, the General of the Ukraine. We 
have expected his arrival with an army, but he 
comes like a fugitive, with a handful of Cossacks 
at his back.” 

“TI did not, indeed, know,” Merlin replied, 
“that the chief was Mazeppa the Hetman. We 
met upon the plains, and joined company with 
the confidence of men not fearing each other, 
and without an uncourteous indulgence of curi- 
osity.”” 

With this the speakers reached the royal tent, 
the outskirts of which were without guards, or 
attendants of any sort; and were presently met 
by a gentleman whom Merlin heard Count Piper 
address familiarly as Grothusen. In the next 
moment, the Norwegian stood for the first time 
in the presence of the King of Sweden. 

The appearance of Charles was not very im- 
posing at the first view. His stature was mode- 
rate. He wore the coarse gray coat, the taffety 
band about his neck, and the rough jack boots, 
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of which the Elector of Saxony had spoken in 
his account of the meeting at Altranstad. His 
head was thinly covered with sandy hair, which 
left the round and retreating forehead much ex- 
posed. His face was tufted with a straggling 
and starved beard, as dingy in its hue as the hair 
above. Of course there could be nothing very 
majestic in all this. But there was certainly in 
the countenance of the renowned monarch, much 
that proclaimed, or agreed with. his strong and 
unyielding character. His blue eyes were reso- 
lute and penetrating ; his jaws were firmly set, 
and his nose, wide and free in its nostrils, curved 
into the Roman eagle-beak. 

As Merlin entered the tent, the young mon- 
arch—he was now in his twenty-seventh year— 
stood leaning on the pummel of his sword, in a 
listening attitude. Mazeppa, who stood before 
him, had been speaking. The countenance of 
the white-bearded chief bore traces of sadness 
and embarrassment. Charles, who appeared 
wholly undisturbed by the disasters which the 
Hetman had doubtless recounted, fixed a keen 
glance upon the gigantic figure of the Norwe- 
gian. 

“Who is this?” he said briefly, and without 
changing his position. 

Count Piper replied : 

‘*A Norwegian soldier, sire, who has travelled 
five hundred leagues to join us. He comes re- 
commended to my favourable regard, and through 
me to your majesty’s favour. The gentleman is 
named Merlin Brand.” 

Charles then received the Norwegian gra- 
ciously, but with few words. 

“You seem a capable soldier,” he said, “ and 
we will find you the opportunity of proving 
whether you are also a brave man.” 

*‘T am sure,” said Mazeppa, advancing a step 
and speaking with kindly dignity, ‘ that my com- 
rade will prove such. Men learn to know each 
other quickly when they hunger and thirst to- 
gether in the desert.” 

Merlin bowed his thanks to the Hetman; he 
presently gave to the King of Sweden the roll of 
the Countess of Konigsmark. 

Charles opened it; an inner roll distinet from 
the envelope remained in his hand, whilst he read 
from the envelope itself. 

“The Countess of Konigsmark,” he at length 
said coldly, “informs me that you are a knight 
of the order of the White Eagle.” 

“ Yes, sire,” Merlin replied, “ there was indeed 
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a somewhat absurd imposition of such an hon- 
our upon me. But I have no wish to remem- 
ber it whilst serving your majesty.” 

* You speak like a sensible man,”’ said Charles. 
‘‘But you are nevertheless a knight. Grothu- 
sen, enrol Sir Merlin Brand as a member of the 
household and provide for his accommodation.” 

‘In what capacity, sire ?” 

“ As the king’s friend,” said Charles, who then 
carelessly opened the inner roll from which the 
envelope had been removed. As this roll was 
opened, a girdle of beautiful workmanship glit- 
tering with jewels, some of them of noble size 
and all of rare lustre, appeared within it. A 
scroll attached to the girdle contained the words 
“The zone of Venus to Hyperion.” 

“* What is this ?”’ said the king. 

Mazeppa stroked his beard and smiled. Gro- 
thusen and Count Piper drew nearer to examine 
the precious ornament. 

“It is a woman’s belt, sire,” said the latter. 
‘*Madame has sent her belt to your majesty, 
whom she chooses to style Hyperion.” 

“Who was Hyperion ?” said Charles. 

Count Piper observed that his majesty’s ser- 
vice had been for many years so exacting that) 
he had quite lost the polite learning which at one | 
time he possessed. Grothusen had not forgotten | 
for the reason that he had never known. Ma- 
zeppa, continuing to smoothe his long beard, | 
looked on with a degree of simple curiosity not | 
a little striking in one of so venerable 
ance. 

Merlin possessed too much tact to enlighten | 
the king, and his high officers, by producing his | 
learning to contrast with their ignorance. He 
contented himself with saying that if the Venus 
of Konigsmark had found a resemblance be- 
tween his majesty and Hyperion, Hyperion must | 
doubtless have been an illustrious and invincible 
personage in ancient history or poetry. This 
was received as a satisfactory explanation. 

“What are the stones worth?” said the King 
of Sweden, passing the girdle to Count Piper. 

“At least fifty thousand crowns,” replied 
Count Piper, when he had examined the jewels. 

‘A sum to equip a battalion!” said Charles. 
‘Put it into the treasure-chest, Grothusen.”’ 

Grothusen picked from the ground, where it 
had fallen, the inner envelope which had been 
immediately about the girdle, and replaced the 
girdle in it. As he did so he saw an address 
upon it, which had been until then overlooked. 
He read aloud— 

“Exclusively for the hands, and for the pri- 
vate eyes of Sir Merlin Brand.” 

“ So”—said the King of Sweden. 
makes a difference.” 
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He read the address for himself, then added: 


“Sir Merlin Brand, it seems that we have been 
mistaken, and that you are Hyperion.” 

Merlin, greatly annoyed and embarrassed, stood 
in the royal presence very much like a fool. The 
king condescended to smile. ‘The girdle, instead 
of going into the treasure-chest, was placed in 
the hands of the true Hyperion, who said, as he 
received it: 

“JT will retain this valuable toy, sire, until I 
find the means of restoring it to the Countess of 
Konigsmark.” 

The king soon after dismissed his new recruit. 
Grothusen conducted him from the presence toa 
neighbouring tent. Merlin, reflecting upon bis 
interview, found no great difference between 
Charles at Altranstad, as the Elector of Saxony 
had described him, and Charles as he had just 
seen him. In the one case a coat and a pair of 
boots had made the staple of his conversation, 
in the other a woman’s girdle. How little of the 
martial hero, as brave, munificent, enterprising 
as Alexander his model,—the hero who in his 
early youth had passed at a stride to a glorious 
manhood, and become in those years of man’s 
life when pleasure generally holds him captive, 
the admiration and terror of the world—how 
little of such a hero appeared in the plain and 
reserved young monarch! In thestory of defeat 
which Mazeppa had come as a fugitive to tell, it 
might have been supposed that the baffled king 
would find a torch to ignite even his guarded na- 
ture into the fury of disappointment—into a ma- 
Not a swolen vein, not a glance of 
the eye, had betrayed such excitement. But 
Merlin read the King of Sweden aright, notwith- 
standing that he bore away in his mind an unhe- 
roic image of the hero. He saw in the sober 
and somewhat repelling demeanour of the con- 
queror the reserve of a nature all sufficient to 
itself—a nature that demands no communion or 
counsel in its gravest measures—that underrates 
the value of foreign aid, and consequently does 
not view its loss as fatal, or even as greatly dis- 
astrous. “It must be with a very different de- 
meanour,” he meditated, “that the invincible King 
of Sweden dazzles the eyes of men, in moments 
of high action. He is something quite different 
when, exalted by the music of battle, he rides 
like a cadet over broken battalions, wet with the 
blood of his enemies. And his address is doubt- 
less more royal when he decrees the submission, 
and dictates the laws of nations.” 

When, under the care of Grothusen, the quar- 
ters of the Norwegian had been selected, and he 
had taken possession of them, he became aware 
that the boy who had escaped from the Tartars, 
and who had ridden into the camp on the steed 
of the chief Osbeck, had determined to become 
his servant. This boy, without waiting to be 
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bidden, went about the duties of a valet, inform- 
ing his new master that he had already discharg- 
ed those of a groom. ‘The lad was a slender, 
active, little fellow of fifteen, sharp and clever, 
with the bronze of Egypt in his face, and large, 
eager black eyes. Merlin interested by his con- 
duct in the scene with the Tartars, and by his 
appearance, asked him many questions. The 
reader shall learn his brief story in the answers 
which he gave to these questions. 

“Where I was born I do not know,” said the 
boy, ina clear but humble tone. ‘ My mother 
was a Bohemian, and travelled with her people 
from country to country. When I had grown 
large enough to do agreat deal of mischief I was 
praised for doing it well. The Saxons gave 
me a name because I could imitate the neigh of 
a horse; they called me Weigen. Afterwards 
the people of another village, in the neighbor- 
hood of which we lived for a year, called me 
Caputsch, because my mother made me wear a 
cowl which she had in some way procured from 
amonk. That continues to be my namé. 
your servant Caputsch, master.” 

‘*Where is your Bohemian mother?” Merlin 
asked. 

“* She is dead, sir. 
in Silesia.” 

* Poor child!” said the Norwegian. 

Caputsch, as if rebellious against the pity of 
his master, replied quickly: 

* But, sir, if they whipped my mother to death 
I was not too young to killthem for it. Ibrought 
down Groffer Hans, the burgomaster who order- 
ed her to be whipped, with a stone from a sling, 
which made him die. I shot the hangman from 
behind a hedge, and then I burnt their town. 
The fire was kindled as often as they put it out. 
On the seventh night there was a glorious wind, 
and the town burnt like a hell in the valley.” 

*Caputsch,” said Merlin, not very favourably 
impressed by the latter portion of the young fire- 
brand’s narrative, ‘I have no need for your ser- 
vices.” 

The boy replied with a sudden change from 
the exalted tone, to which, in recounting his filial 
vengeance, he had risen: 

**] ean be thankful for kindness, master. When 
the Tartars would have returned and killed me, 
you came up and saved me. And you spoke 
kindly, and looked kindly, to me. Caputsch is 
not used to kindness. In the camp it is *Ca- 
putsch, you son of a monk, furbish my firelock’— 
‘Caputsch, you spawn of a gypsey, rub down 
my horse’—‘ Caputsch, you imp of the devil, put 
wood to the fire, and grillthe bones.’ So it runs, 
master, when they are in an excellent humor— 
these brave Swedes. When they are angered 
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than many. ‘Take me into your service and I 
will do every thing to please you; and indeed 
you will find me useful, and ready to do as much 
for love, as the killing of my mother taught me 
to do for hate.” 

* How did you come among the Swedes?” 
said Merlin. 

“After I had killed the men who whipped 
my mother to death, and burnt their town, I re- 
mained with our people for some time, and lived 
such a free life as the whistling plover lives. But 

I was getting old enough to think that there might 

be some better life in spite of its liberty. One 

day I heard the guns thundering in one of the 

battles, and went to a hill to see the famous sport. 

The drums, and the trumpets, and the roar of 
the guns, and the rushing of the horses, made me 

unable to remain on the hill. I gathered some 

round stones, and fitted one to my sling; and then 

[I ran down, and began to fight as if I had as 

good a reason for fighting as the rest—which 

perhaps I had. I kept near the drummer of a 
regiment. At last he fell with his elbows on his 
drum, and nodded so naturally that I did not un- 
derstand at once that he was dead. When I 
saw that he was truly dead, I took the sticks 
from his hands, and emptied the head of the drum 

of his blood that had filled it, and then I beat 
away as fast and as loud as I could. So I be- 
came a drummer. At first the men made a pet 
of me. But when I was no longer new to them, 

they found that as I was not much higher than 
my drum, and only reached to the elbow of one- 
eyed Gofried the fifer, I did not make a good 
figure as a drummer; and so they made a pot-boy 
of me. That is the whole story, master.” 

‘How was it that you fell into the hands of 
the Tartars ?” Merlin asked. 

“IT went to find the horse of the Ritter Dom- 
binski—the horse had gone away to the plains. 
Do you know the terrible Ritter? He threatened 
to put me on the coals, and boil his kettle with 
me, if I did not bring his beast back. The Tar- 
tars came around me. I dodged them for some 
time, but the ground was too open, and they 
rode medown. Then you saved me from them.” 

“It was hardly so, Caputsch,” said Merlin. 
‘You owe your escape to your own courage, 
and presence of mind. We only prevented your 
re-capture.” 

He presently added: 

*“ You took a wild and barbarous vengeance, 
not natural to one of tender years, upon the 
murderers of your mother. But you were doubt- 
less trained a young savage, with the good of 
your nature hidden under the shadow of its bad, 
and the murder of a mother is such a provoca- 
tion, to the wildest vengeance, as none of us 
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Caputsch, since you desire that lwilldoso. You! 
can be as sure of my kindness as I can be of | 


your fidelity.” 

So Merlin acquired, in this little elf Caputsch, 
A servant destined to share many perils with him, 
and to stand him in good stead on critical occa- 
sions of his adventurous life. 


CHAPTER FOURTEENTH. 


“ The philosopher Calanus laid a dry and shrivelled hide 
before Alexander, and first trode upon the edges of it; this 
he did all round; and as he trode on one side, it started up 
on the other. At last he fixed his feet on the middle, and 
then it lay still. By this emblem Calanus showed him that 
he should fix his residence, and plant his principal force in 
the heart of his empire, and not go away so far, carrying a 
wandering dominion, liable to be lost, to the distant ex- 
tremities.”— Plutarch. 


It is not my purpose to narrate in detail the 
events, which, in the several succeeding months, 
rendered the situation of the King of Sweden 
perilous in the extreme. Day after day brought 
disaster after disaster. Within a week of the 
arrival of Mazeppa, presaged by rumors of the 
saddest character, came Lewenhaupt, the bro- 
ken hope of Sweden. His gallant army had 
contended its way obstinately forward, through 
terrible obstacles of man and nature. With a 
force originally consisting of but fifteen thousand 
men, he had fought five pitched battles against 
an army of forty thousand, an army which the 
Czar, who in person opposed him, recruited from 
day to day as the courage of Sweden thinned its 
ranks. The army of fifteen thousand men had 
been reduced to four thousand, by the time that, 
stemming the currents of the Sossa, Lewenhaupt 
gained its outheru bank and shook off his ene- 
my. Of eight thousand wagons, loaded with 
supplies for his King, all were burnt, or in the 
hands of the Czar. Of his artillery he retained 
nota gun. In this condition, with nothing but 
honour left to him, the brave general joined his 
royal master. 

Thus the King of Sweden found himself des- 
titute of supplies, cut off from all communica- 
tion with Poland, and surrounded by enemies, in 
the heart of a wild country beyond the borders 
of civilization. But the arrival of Lewenhaupt, 
like that of Mazeppa, produced no change in his 
demeanor. 

The winter became, as it advanced, one of un- 
precedented severity. Charles removed his camp 
southward. Inthe march of one day two thou- 
sand men fell dead, of cold and hunger. 

The horses died ; cannon were left behind for 
want of means to drag them. But for Mazeppa 
the force of the King of Sweden would indeed 
have been annihilated. He collected a portion 





of his dispersed followers, and was enabled, by 
the love of the Cossacks for their Hetman, to 
feed his ally. The splendid host which had left 
the borders of Saxony covered with gold and 


‘silver, and numbering forty thousand soldiers em- 


boldened by the uninterrupted victories of eight 
campaigns, had by the end of that terrible win- 
ter been reduced to eightcen thousand men, half- 
starved, and clad in the furs of wild animals. 
Toward the end of winter, hostilities, which the 
severity of the season had suspended, were re- 
newed. One or two unimportant battles were 
fought; skirmishes were of frequent occurrence. 
In these unimportant battles, and skirmishes, the 
Chevalier Merlin bore his part well, and even 
succeeded, by good fortune, in distinguishing 
himself on several occasions. He had obtained 
a post in the army, and, rising by his gallantry, 
had become the major of the famous mounted 
regiment of Smaland. Early in the winter he 
had written a detailed account of his adventures 
at the Chateau d’Amour, to send to his mistress 
in Sweden, concealing nothing except the fact 
that the Countess of Konigsmark was the Circe 
to whose arts he had been a victim. He did not 
extenuate his fault in this confession, but with 
mournful candour admitted his miserable weak- 
ness, and the presumption of his former confident 
and proud self-reliance. He besought only that 
the Swedish maiden would not cast him hope- 
lessly off, but await the result of his efforts to 
prove his penitence, and a purer worth, in the 
trials of that career upon which he had at last 
entered. This frank, manly and earnest letter, 
he had found opportunity to despatch, by a Po- 
lish courier whom Charles had sent to King 
Stanislaus, during the enforced armistice of mid- 
winter. 

Under all the disasters of his situation the 
King of Sweden had lost neither the hope nor 
the design of penetrating to Moscow. But he 
needed artillery and supplies. The Czar had 
formed a magazine in Pultowa, a town on the 
river Vorska in the eastern extremity of the 
Ukraine, thirteen leagues from the Boristhenes. 
Charles determined to possess himself of the 
Czar’s magazine; the possession of it would en- 
able him to await in safety and abundance the 
arrival of succours, which he expected from Swe- 
den, Livonia, Pomerania, and Poland. There- 
fore with his mixed force of eighteen thousand 
Swedes and Poles, and about twelve thousand 
Cossacks and Wallachians mustered by Mazep- 
pa, he took position, about the middle of May, 
before Pultowa. 

On a pleasant morning King Charles rode to 
view the defences of the beleaguered town, des- 
tined to blend its obscure name with his fortunes, 
darkly, to alltimes. At bis side rode Velt Mares- 
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chal Renschild. Merlin, and an officer of his 
own age and rank, followed at the distance of a 
few paces. As the Norwegian reined his horse, 
Galba, no longer the superb and dashing animal 
that he had been, but a bony. equine giant, sear- 
red and toil-hardened, the young officer, his im- 
mediate companion, addressed him. 

« This,” he said ‘is his majesty’s birth-day.” 

“So I understand,” said Merlin. 

“‘ Heretofore the day has been differently cele- 
brated,” the Swede, with his bold gaze some- 
what clouded, continued. “Two hundred heavy 
guns were fired on this day last year, not for pa- 
rade, but loaded with balls, and into the enemy’s 
ranks. His majesty is careful of ammunition, 
and prefers to win a battle with the lightning of 
his guns whilst their thunders are proclaiming his 
birth-day. Now the times are changed, cheva- 
lier; we have no enemy in a clear field, and our 
artillery is reduced to a few light pieces, whose 
shot fall with hardly more effect than hail-stones 
on the walls of this town.” 

‘But we might storm better defences than 
these,” Merlin replied, ‘*and doubtless his maj- 
esty will so order it. Sir, you have been fortu- 
nate in witnessing those glorious actions which 
have filled the world with the fame of Sweden. 
I came so late as to lose many great opportuni- 
ties, and will rejoice when the enterprise of his 
majesty places it in my power to take part in a 
general and conclusive action.” 

‘‘ You have lost the glory, chevalier,” said the 
Swede, ‘“ but you have no cause to complain of 
the want of hardship and danger. Narva wasa 
merry and safe sport, compared with any one 
day of our camp life in this country. Then, sir, 
our lives were glorious with battles, the news of 
which couriers, flying over Europe, carried to 
city and field, to draw forth the admiration of 
men, and the praise of ladies. Every day brought 
honour. The time is passed now, and I have 
but little hope ever to see those brave pleasures 
renewed.” 

‘I trust for their renewal to the great king, to 
whom every thing is possible,” Merlin rejoined. 

“Every thing is not possible, my dear cheva- 
lier,” said his companion. “ And be sure of the 
fact that no man ever retained an extraordinary 
good fortune through his whole career, when his 
rashness invited it hourly to desert him. His 
majesty has never been wounded; now he is 
about to take us under the muskets of this town 
without a necessity. A bullet in the heart of the 
king would destroy the thousands of brave fel- 
lows who have followed him so far. We could 
make no head under the gloom of such a disas- 
ter as his majesty’s death.” 

“And yet,” said Merlin, “when the heroic 


did not permit themselves to be broken and dis- 
persed. Duke Bernard of Saxe-Weimar led the 
regiments to victory even on that day over the 
body of their king. Aud for many years Oxen- 
steirn the civilian, with the Swedish generals, 
maintained the honour of the north in the heart 
of Germany.” 

“Such results might have followed had his 
majesty fallen a year ago in Saxony,” said the 
Swede. “His death then would doubtless not 
have been fatal to an army, unbroken, near avail- 
able allies, and in fact within reach of the conti- 
nental provinces of Sweden. But this becomes 
a dull discourse, chevalier. After all you and I 
are humble pieces with which his majesty plays 
his game, and are but to be moved, not to move 
of our own wills :—certainly it is not our busi- 
ness to think. A sweet lady, in her home on the 
banks of the Windala, in the Bothnia which we 
have left so far behind, looks for my return. If 
she loses her lover, why, my dear chevalier, his 
majesty is the responsible party—and that ends 
the matter.” 

As the Swede spoke, Charles arrested his party 
on a mound within point blank musket shot of 
the fortifications. 

Renschild, a man of iron nerves, with ponder- 
ous brows, and a courageous sagacity in the ex- 
pression of his half-visible eyes, drew rein at the 
king’s side tranquilly, and as if unconscious of 
the least danger in their position. 
veyed the defences. 

* Bear to the right,” said his majesty, getting 
again in motion. A bullet pierced the hat of the 
Velt Mareschal, and displaced it somewhat on his 
heavy brows. Renschild righted its position with- 
outa word. As the party turned on its course, 
the officer who had hitherto kept at Merlin’s side, 
placed himself, without seeming to design doing 
so, between the king andthe town. Charles de- 
tected in the movement the purpose to screen 
him, and, reaching to the Swede’s bridle-hand, 
compelled him, smiling as he did so, to exchange 
positions. This was no sooner done, than the 
Swede, precisely in the spot which the king 
had left, received a shot through the head. He 
drooped to one side, tottered for an instant, 
then fell to the ground. All dismounted at once. 

“Poor Lieven!” said Charles. 
Fortune rules in these things.” 

‘‘His father fell at the siege of Thorn under 
similar circumstances,” said Renschild. “This 
house of Lieven is doomed to furnish substitutes 
for your majesty, whenever Destiny is at a pinch 
under the aim of sharp-shooters.”’ 

Charles looked darkly toward the town. Mer- 
lin had raised the body, and, finding the head 


The king sur- 


“A strange 





Gustavus Adolphus fell at Lutzen, his soldiers 


shattered and life extinct, replaced it upon the 
sod; but not until his arms and breast were 
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eovered with blood. He looked sadly upon the 
warm stains, and ventured presently to say to the 
king : 

‘Sire, be warned by the fate of this brave 
gentleman. Achilles himself was not wholly 
invulnerable.” 

“ Are you afraid, sir?’ said Charles. 

‘No, sire—or if afraid not so for myself, but 
for the most sacred life of all.” 

‘“‘ Brother,” replied the king, ‘the life of one 
gallant man is of as much worth as that of anoth- 
er. ‘Those who have been baptized in blood with 
us are our equals.” He added after a pause: 





Lieven died well. He passed quickly. A man) 
could not meet a better fate, when the hour of | 


death comes, than to fall, shot through the head, 
fronting his enemy.” 

Charles died such a death, himself, years after, 
in the trenches before Frederickshal. 

‘¢ A brave wise man will wish, sire,” said Mer- 


hisenemy. ‘The bells of Moscow would soon 
be ringing for joy, if your majesty died to-day. 


The Czar, whom your majesty has driven from | 


so many fields, would be victorious and secure.” 

The king had remounted during this conver- 
sation. His manner was again cold and ab- 
stracted. Without seeming to hear Merlin’s last 





the surgeon, with a countenance expressive of 
as little concern as if nature had rendered him as 
proof against pain as against fear. 

Even whilst under the knife, he ordered pre- 
paration to be made for assaulting Pultowa early 
the next day. This order had scarcely been 
given when news came that the Czar was ad- 
vancing against him with an immense host. It 
then became necessary to alter his measures. 
The wounded monarch did so promptly. He 
sent after nightfall for Renschild, not to ask coun- 
sel of him, but to give him orders. 

As this most distinguished of the Swedish gen- 
erals came out of the royal tent, after the lapse 
of a few minutes, he encountered Count Piper. 

** What is to be done?” said Count Piper. 

“The king’s pleasure,” Renschild answered. 

“* What is that?” 

“ Ask of his majesty,”’ Renschild replied, shrug- 


'ging his shoulders, and passed on, to distribute 
lin, “to live long enough to break the strength of | 


the royal orders. 

Count Piper entered the tent. 

‘‘Has Renschild told you nothing?” said 
Charles. 

** Nothing sire,” answered Count Piper. 

“ Well then I will tell you,” replied the king. 
‘To morrow we shall give battle.” 

‘*My God,” exclaimed the poor minister, 


words, he turned to continue his circuit of the | “your majesty will not persist in such a mea- 
fortifications, in spite of the continued discharge Sure. The force of the Czar is three times our 
of musketry, and the admonition furnished in| W®, and supplied fully with artillery, of which 


the death of the young soldier. 
moved five paces when suddenly a shudder pass- 
ed over his frame. 


He had not | 


we have none.” 
Charles returned no answer. 
Count Piper, after the first unguarded moment, 


« Are you struck, sire?” said Renschild quickly. | did not remonstrate. He well knew the impos- 


* Yes: and, like Achilles, in the heel,” Charles 
replied, directing, as he spoke, one of his harsh 
smiles to the Norwegian. If vulnerable, it was 
yet only as the son of Thetis was: evidently 
such an idea touched the vain chord in his na- 
ture. 

This wound of which the king spoke tranquil- 
ly was a most serious one. A musket ball had 
shattered the bones of his heel. 

He kept his saddle six hours after receiving 
the hurt. One of his domestics, at length, ob- 
serving that blood issued from his boot, ran to 
call the surgeons. ‘The pain had become so ex- 
quisite, and the flow of blood had been so great, 
that it was necessary to lift him from his horse 
into histent. The surgeons examined the wound 
and declared amputation to be necessary. The 
consternation of the army became excessive. 
One of the boldest of the surgeons affirmed, 
however, that he could save the leg by making 
deep incisions. ‘all to work then presently,” 
said the king to this man, whose name was Neu- 
man—* cut boldly and fear nothing.” Charles 
beheld, and sustained, the deep gashes, made by 


sibility of making his master yield up a purpose. 
_He expressed his alarm only by a nervous si- 
‘lence. As he lingered in the tent, his mind ina 
| state of tension from its silent terrors, he heard a 


sound, at first low and like a whisper, then swell- 
ing to a harsh murmur. It was the breathing of 
the king. His majesty had fallen asleep, as easily 
as though to-morrow’s wild work was to be some 
such blithe sport as the hunting of the bear in his 
Swedish forests of Falun. 


CHAPTER FIFTEENTH. 


“Ah! Pultowa—Charles the Twelfth—Pultowa.” Na- 





poleon tracing routes ona military map, in the return from 
| Moscow.— [ Scott. 


Peter the Great, in the afternoon of the day 
on which the King of Sweden was wounded 
before Pultowa, crossed the Vorska, at a point 
down the stream about a league from the town. 
The Vorska runs from north-east to south-west. 
Pultowa stands on the southern bank of the 
Vorska. The Czar, coming from the north, 
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crossed the river in safety, and immediately 
formed his camp on its bank. The Swedish 
army was posted south of Pultowa, bending an 
arm around on the east. Its baggage was placed 
in an intrenched position a mile in the rear, 
southward. The reader will bear these facts of 
position in mind, or he can have no clear idea 
of the battle which ensued. 

The Day of Pultowa dawned with red skies. 
With the earliest dawn, the Czar who had la- 
boured late into the night in throwing up re- 
doubts, and mounting his cannon, began to form 
in order of battle. By sunrise the Swedish 
army, of whose motions he had been apprised, 
appeared in his front. 

King Charles, borne in a litter—for his recent 
wound prevented his mounting a horse—occu- 
pied his usual position in the van of his centre. 
The Swedish force consisted of about sixteen 
thousand Swedes and Poles, and five thousand 
of the lighter troops furnished by Mazeppa. The 
remainder of the combined forces, Swedes, 
Poles, Cossacks, and Wallachians, .remained 
behind to protect the camp and baggage against 
a sortie of the garrison of Pultowa. With such 
an army, and but four pieces of ordnance, 
Charles assumed the offensive against ninety 
thousand Russians, in a chosen position, guarded 
by seventy-two heavy guns. It was the remem- 
brance of Narva that thus emboldened the 
Swedes to an onset against odds so fearful. 

The Czar did not command his army. He 
had begun his military career, in his own armies, 
as a lieutenant, and although his promotion had 
been rapid enough, he was now but a major 
general second to a commander in chief, and 
obeyed Zeremetoff. But he appeared on the 
day of Pultowa as an emperor as well as a sub- 
ordinate general.” Mounted on an Arabian horse, 
the gift of the Sultan Achmet, he rode in front 
of his forces, haranguing them as he passed. 
The generals of Sweden did the same hefore 
their host, reminding the veterans of battles 
which had always been victories, and calling 
upon the brave hearts to maintain the renown, 
and assure the safety of their wounded king, 
who, five hundred leagues from his native land, 
surrounded by enemies, needed the utmost ef- 
forts of a devoted courage in the crisis of that 
day. 

Mazeppa only said to his Cossacks: “ Chil- 
dren, I am too old to be broken on the wheel. 
You doubtless think so; but the Czar will not 
think so, if you run away and leave me in his 
hands. As for yourselves, life and freedom in 
your native land are more to be desired than the 
stake, the knout, the cross, the mines. Vic- 
tory will assure to you the better lot, defeat the 
worse.” 


Martial music filled the air, as the harangues 
of the leaders ceased. A gallant fury possessed 
both hosts. Cavalry, impatient at the long- 
drawn blast of the trumpet, trembled through its 
masses. ‘The courage of man, and the passion 
of the war horse, were strung, and fired. 
Charles began the battle with a charge of cav- 
alry against the right wing of the enemy. This 
right wing, commanded by the Russian general, 
Count Gallowin, was composed of infantry pro- 
tected by a few hurriedly constructed redoubts 
lined with cannon, and of cavalry drawn up be- 
tween the redoubts. The Swedish horse, four 
thousand strong, charged this right wing of the 
enemy. Artillery made gaps in their rushing 
ranks, but nothing could break or resist the fury 
of the onset. Over the wing of the enemy 
swept, like waves over the jutting rocks of a 
low headland, the irresistible cavalry, seeming 
to beat down, overwhelm and utterly crush all 
opposition. General Schlipenback, a grim old 
warrior, covered with seams from a hundred 
sabres in the battles of his past career, led this 
successful charge. Merlin Brand shared in the 
glory of it; but laurels are not to be reaped by 
the individual, when four thousand heroes are 
joined in the same heroic work. He was but one 
enthusiastic and fearless man, in a multitude 
whose hearts were as firm, whose swords and 
spurs were as sharp, as his own. 

The charge of Schlipenback, in breaking and 
beating down the right wing of the enemy, pro- 
duced almost the sudden result which had been 
witnessed on many former occasions: it came 
very near deciding instantly the fortunes of the day. 
The Russian centre swayed and shook, as its 
guarding wing was broken. A shout which rose 
above the din of the Muscovite guns proclaimed 
victory to Sweden, as Charles put his infantry 
in motion to perfect the work begun by his cay- 
alry. 

But the energy and courage of the Czar saved 
his army at the crisis. He dashed like a mad- 
man from rank to rank, in his imperial robes, 
mounted on his Arabian horse; his hat and 
clothes were pierced with bullets; he sueceeded 
in restoring the courage and efficiency of his 
troops. He brought a portion of his artillery to 
sweep the position of the Swedish horse, still in 
the confusion of victory on the ground recently 
occupied by his right wing. Musketry aided the 
heavier guns, and Schlipenback, in the storm 
of shot, staggered. Nothing but retreat or the 
speedy arrival of the king could save him. But 
the principal part of the Russian artillery poured 
destruction into the advancing ranks, as Charles 
came on. Fortune at this point aided the Czar. 
A cannon ball struck the litter of the King of 





Sweden, and brought the litter and its occupant 
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to the ground. ‘This for a few moments arrested | brave man, seeking the king that he might shield 
the advance of the infantry. The Russian can- | 


non filled up these moments fearfully. The 
ground about the wounded king was covered 
with dead. His litter destroyed, he was borne 
on the crossed pikes of hismen. His order was 
still to advance; and it is recorded that these 
repeated orders were delivered with that sar- 
dovic laugh of the lips, in which the eyes never 
joined, which was habitual with him. But to 
advance in the central range of the hurricane of 
balls and grape-shot was impossible. Of four 
and twenty drabants, who relieved each other in 
carrying him, one and twenty were killed. This 
havoc of the Russian artillery soon produced a 
fatal result. The Swedish centre. although led 
by the invincible king in person. fell back, not 
in consternation, but in impotent fury. 

Then the Czar, despatching Prince Menzikoff, 
who commanded his left wing, with a large force 
of foot and horse, to act between the rear of the 
Swedes and their camp, advanced with over- 
whelming force against the receding columns. 
Prince Menzikofi—who from apprentice to a 
pastry cook had become one of the ablest gene- 
rals of Russia—met a reserve of three thousand 
Swedes and Cossacks on their way from the 
camp tothe field of battle. Hesurrounded them 
and cut them to pieces. The movement of the 
Czar was equally successful. The retrograde 
movement of the Swedish main body became a 
disorderly retreat under the first pressure of his 
advance. This soon became, in turn, a wild 
flight. The heroes of so many renowned fields— 
Renschild, the Prince of Wirtemberg, Schlipen- 
back, Roos, and others, were made prisoners. 
Charles, involved in the pursuing battalions of 
the Czar, unable to defend himself, yet refused 
to yield or fly. Merlin—he ever after regarded 
it as a noble favour of fortune—was brought in 
the tumultuous flow of the battle and rout to a 
place in the ring which a few hundred of his 
faithful veterans formed about the wounded 
monarch. How the few devoted men who de- 
fended the crown of Gustavus Adolphus on the 
head of Charles the Twelfth, and fenced the 
throne of Sweden, bore themselves in that dark 
hour, let history, and not the idle weaver of le- 
gends, recount. 

Whilst the king maintained his post, like a 
rock between counter currents, many of his faith- 
ful followers were seeking him in different parts 
of the field. Count Piper, and the officers of the 
chancery, had remained in the camp. They now 
ran about in the confusion, deploring the fate of 
their master. Clouds of dust and smoke cover- 
ed the country, and, blinded and bewildered, they 
came by mistake to the walls of Pultowa, and 
were made prisoners by the garrison. Many a 





his life, lost his own in the wild melée. Amongst 
those of his friends who, forgetting their own 
safety, sought the King of Sweden, was a Polish 
gentleman, Count Poniatowski. He traverseda 
part of the field where the storm of flight and 
pursuit had spent itself. The scene about him 
was as deserted except its dead, as the black 
ground of a prairie which the flames have visit- 
ed and left. A light wind had struck the smoke 
and dust clouds, and beaten them back for a small 
space. ‘The Pole drew rein for a moment, and 
endeavoured with eye and ear to gain a know- 
ledge of the position of the king. Away to- 
ward the camp and Pultowa sounded the dread 
noises of the multitudes. Northward, the rattle 
of arms, and the dull tramp of horse, betokened 
the lingering presence of battle. There indeed 
Lewenhaupt, yielding slowly with a remnant of 
the right wing, maintained the honour of Swe- 
den. More to the west, and nearer, the Pole 
heard sounds which proclaimed another point of 
resistance. Sharp shouts might be heard in the 
midst of the various noises of the field. He was 
about to ride to this latter point, as that which 
most agreed with what he had known of the po- 
sition of the king, when he saw, flitting along 
the skirt of the near cloud, which piling before 
the breeze rose from the ground, as its base, and 
towered high in dusky and shifting masses, a boy 
mounted upon a small and swift-going horse. 
The Pole recognised him. It was Caputsch. 
The lad undertook to conduct Poniatowski, and 
these two were presently in the midst of the ene- 
my ‘who surrounded the forlorn hope gathered 
about the king. The Pole forced his way in- 
ward, with a sweeping sword, and the vigour of 
his heavy charger. Caputsch followed keenly, 
like a fine scimitar gliding into the gashes made 
by a broad sword. ‘They were presently within 
two bounds of the Swedish ring. Merlin recog- 
nized the costume of the Pole, and the dim fig- 
ure of little Caputsch. He drove Galba straight 
through the hostile crowd to meet them, and with 
one or two sword strokes made a clear passage ; 
and the Pole, with the boy Caputsch, joined the 
circular line. 

Poniatowski at once assumed the controul and 
lead of the band. Charles, the implacable ex- 
pression of his countenance blended with some- 
thing like stupor, leaned on the shoulder of one 
of his attendants, and regarded, without direct- 
ing, the close contest. The Pole came to his 
side: 

“ Sire,” he said with gallant emotion, “ your 
life is too renowned and too valuable to be sac- 
rificed. Permit the retreat to be sounded. We 
are able to cut a way through the enemy.” 

Charles made no answer. The Pole observed 
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that his obduracy had become lethargy. He ad- 
dressed no more words to him, but, calling to 
two strong men, bade them put him upon horse- 
back. This was done, although the king had 
been unable to sit a horse at an earlier period of 
the day. Then the Pole singling the Norwegian, 
for his great strength, and approved gallantry, 
from the five hundred picked men who made the 
band, said : 

“Chevalier, take your post, and keep it, on 
his majesty’s left. I will ride on his right.” 

Instantly, at a signal, the advance began. The 
King of Sweden moved with five hundred men 
toward his camp, already filled with the enemy; 
then toward the baggage, a mile to the south. 
The five hundred cut a way through the enemy 
for the distance of a league, piercing the ranks of 
ten regiments. Many of their small number 
were slain. To be unhorsed in such an enter- 
prise was to be at the mercy of the foe. The 
steed of Charles was killed under him. The 
world well knows that Colonel Gieta, covered 
with wounds and spent with loss of bload, gave 
his horse to his master, and became by the act 
of devotion a slave in the Siberian mines. 

The flight did not terminate with their arrival 
at the baggage ; but here a brief delay was made. 
Count Piper’s coach was found. Charles had 
never used one since he left Stockholm. He was 
now put into this vehicle, and the remnant of the 
band dashed off with him for the Boristhenes. 

The king, who, from the time he had been 
placed on horseback to his arrival at the bag- 


gage, had not spokena word, inquired at length. 


what had become of Count Piper. 

‘He is in the hands of the enemy, sire; and 
so are all the officers of the chancery,” said Po- 
niatowski. 

“And General Renschild, and the Duke of 
Wirtemberg ?” added the king. 

“They are also prisoners,” said Poniatowski. 

‘Prisoners to the Russians!” returned Charles: 
“Come then, let us rather go to the Turks.” 

His attendants could not perceive the least 
mark of dejection in his countenance. His le- 
thargic condition seemed to have left him. He 
travelled with swift wheels for the Boristhenes, 
but with the manner of one who had not sus- 
tained defeat and wounds. 

The Chevalier Merlin rode in the rear of the 
royal attendants. Caputsch followed the strong 
bounds of his charger with the light lopes of the 
little Tartar horse. The hum and rattle of the 
fast-moving wheels, which whirled under the royal 
freight, the continuous hoof-strokes of the gal- 
lopping steeds, became more separately audible, 
as the field of Pultowa with its wild din was left 
farther behind. Mingling with these less deaf- 
ening sounds, a voice, pitched to an ordinary key, 
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reached the ear of the Norwegian. He turned 
in the saddle; Mazeppa came on near at hand 
with a dozen Cossack horsemen. He had been 
informed of the flight of the king, and had re- 
cently joined it. The Hetman and the Norwe- 
gian were, in a moment gallopping side by side. 
The white beard of the old man was heavy with 
dust, and begrimed. His splendid accoutrement 
was torn and blood-stained. Spots of blood 
were also plashed upon his forehead and cheeks. 
The expression of his countenance was sad, but 
full of a gallant composure. 

‘*‘ What lies before us?” said Merlin to the Het- 
man. 

‘Rivers, and deserts, and finally the question- 
able amity of the Turk,” Mazeppa replied. 

“This day undoes the work of many glorious 
years,” said the Norwegian. 

“Nothing is conclusive except death,” said 
Mazeppa. “Flight is nowa duty. We fulfilit. 
There may come after this field others of a dif- 
ferent issue.” 

« So may it be,” Merlin replied, in bold sym- 
pathy with the unvanquished spirit of the old 
warrior. 

As they continued to converse, the coach in 
which the king rode came down with a crash. 
A wheel had breken in the speed of the flight. 
The crowd of the king’s attendants were in a 
few moments stationary about the broken vehi- 
cle. It was again necessary to put his majesty 
upon horseback. Merlin, who had formerly been 
anticipated in a similar act of devotion, proffered 
his charger to the king. Many others did the 
same, and some confusion ensued. Mazeppa in- 
terposed. 

“The chargers,” he said, “ would deprive his 
majesty of comfort, if not of life, by their hard 
paces and headlong disposition. The horse of 
the lad—the fleet courser of Osbeck—will be 
better.” 

But it was observed that Caputsch had cover- 
ed the animal with such a variety of haversacks, 
mails, and articles of use in camp life, that he 
sat amongst them like a monkey in astore house. 
Mazeppa, despairing of the speedy removal of 
the complicated burthen, called to one of his 
Cossack attendants. The Cossack, so called, 
leaped to the ground, and led forward a thin 
flanked courser, the mottled chesnut of whose 
sides scarcely moved with a quickened breathing 
from the exercise of the day, and made the animal 
kneel before the’king. Charles, not speaking a 
word, was assisted into the saddle. The flight 
was renewed. The Cossack, who had surren- 
dered his fleet Tartar, possessed himself of one 
of the coach horses, and was soon with his com- 
rades, observing with a simple pride, as he rode, 
how his little courser curved his slender neck 
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and deported himself in every respect as if con- 
scious that he carried the hope of nations on his 
back. So the flight to the Boristhenes continued. 

Two things were at length discovered by the 
fugitives. First that the king grew faint and fee- 
ble. Then that their route had been discovered 
end that pursuit was made. But, pressing on, 
the Swedes sustained their disabled monarch 
with cheering words, which he scarcely heard, 
and sought by an indirect course to avoid the 
pursuing enemy. 

“The light riders may overtake us,” said Ma- 
zeppa, as he pricked on, “but we can deal with 
them.” 

He spoke to Merlin, who again rode at his side. 
After many hours some high wooded hills be- 
came visible before them. These however were 
far away beyond a grassy plain. They were the 
hills that throw their shadows upon the uniting 
waters of the Vorska and Boristhenes. They 
were too distant to be gained with the failing 
horses and tottering king. A forest covering a 
flat lay nearer, and a little south of their line of 
flight. The Hetman, scanning the horizon be- 
hind them, found that no enemies were in view, 
and proposed that this forest should be entered 
as a place of refuge. Night was drawing on. 
The proposition of Mazeppa was adopted, and 
the fugitives were soon in the shade of the ma- 
jestic trees, whose drooping boughs, mingling 
with a thick undergrowth, rendered the work of 
concealment less difficult. Penetrating deeply 
into the wood, for the greater security, the fore- 
most riders came soon to some pools of water, 
surrounded by thickets dense and entangled. 
Here Mazeppa called a halt, and Charles was 
lifted to the ground. His face was flushed with 
fever, but its heat did not overcome the languor 
which so many trials had produced, and his hardy 
attendants held him in their arms as if he had 
been a sick child. Cloaks were spread for him, 
and laid upon these he sank at once into a dull 
sleep. Under the melancholy boughs of the oak 
tree which made his canopy, a great poet has 
imagined that he questioned and drew from Ma- 
zeppa the story of his wild ride into the Ukraine. 
But it was not so. The poet has however 
proved as true as history upon one point. Whilst 
the Swedes were casting themselves in hunger 
and weariness upon the ground, and making pil- 
lows of the gnarled roots of the great oaks and 
chesnuts, Mazeppa gave a comrade’s attention to 
his faithful steed.— 


** But first, outspent with this long course, 
The Cossack prince rubbed down his horse.” 


And the Norwegian bestowed, with the aid of 
Caputsch, the same friendly services upon his 
Hiungarian charger. 








THE MONK’S VISION. 


There is an old legend of a monk, who, while one day 
praying in his cell, beheld a vision of the Saviour. The 
demands of the poor at the convent-gate drew him forth to 
minister to their necessities; on his return he found the 
vision awaiting him, and heard these words—“ Hadst thou 


lingered here, | had departed.” 


The light of day was fading from the sky, 
And the bright sunset gleams 

Shed forth a flood of glory from on high 
With their departing beams. 


It poured its brightness over eastled hill, 
O’er many a kingly hall, 

Yet spurned it not the deep and shady dell, 
The lowliest cot, of all. 


It shone within the walls where wearily 
The desolate one sighed, 

And a voice whispered that for him should be 
Light, though at eventide. 


It shed its radiance o’er the place of graves, 
Making strange beauty there, 

And the dear symbol of the Faith that saves 
Shone more divinely fair. 


Lingering, lest aught of brightness to withhold, 
On sacred dome and spire, 

O’er where men prayed, as in the days of old 
Hung tongues of living fire. 


lt beamed where dim in many a pictured nook 
Was traced the Apostles’ band; 

The mighty limner’s art new glory took 
From the Celestial Hand. 


It paused where knelt an aged form in prayer, 
With upturned brow the while, 

And lovingly it seemed to linger there 
As with Lenignant smile. 


Long years of penitence that soul had known, 
Day by day wearily, 

And night by night, in secret vigil lone 
Praying in agony. 


Oh, not by man may sacrifice be made 
For sin’s atonement now ; 

For One hath suffered, and its weight was laid 
Upon the thorn-crowned brow! 


—“O Jesus! thou who takest guilt away, 
Now let my soul be shriven, 

And let some sign,” (thus did the old man pray) 
**]n mercy now be given !"— 


A glory, than the sunset far more bright 
Dwelt on the huly shrine, 
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For there, envetoped in celestial light, 
Stood Mary’s Child Divine. 


And, as of old the wondrous works he wrought, 
Bade sin and sorrow cease, 

So on the heart that his forgiveness sought, 
Again was shed sweet peace. 


Fain would the monk, in trembling joy adore, 
And yet he might not wait, 

For, seeking alms for Christ’s dear sake, the poor 
Stood at the convent gate. 


With benedictions did that old man holy 
The suffering ones greet, 

And kneeling down, in posture meek and lowly 
Washed the disciples’ feet. 


Then eagerly he sought again the cell, 
Late blest with presence bright, 

And still, within its narrow walls did dwell 
A glory and a light. 


And spake a voice, whose tones of power untold, 
The slumbering dead have woke, 

Mighty, yet gentle, as when it of old 
The world’s first stillness broke. 


“ Hadst thou but lingered here, my presence would 
For aye, have gone from thee ; 

Before the convent-door, I waiting stood 
Seeking sweet charity. 


** When to the famished and the sick ye came, 
Ye came to me, your Lord; 

Nor cup of water, given in my name, 
Shall fail of its reward. 


“A stranger, shelterlesas, ye gave me rest ; 
When weary, comfort showed ; 

And henceforth, 1, an unknown angel-guest, 
Make with you mine abode.”— 


—The sunset beams had faded quite away 
But light more holy, shed 

O’er hall and cottage, spire and dome, its ray, 
And o’er the Slumberer’s bed, 


Making earth’s solitary places glad, 
Its wilderness to hloom, 

-And like a rose its desert, late so sad,— 
W ide-scattering joy for gloom. 


The Perfect Presence, who our earth hath trod 
A man, with erring men, 

Hath sent forth light to mark the onward road 
Our steps should tread again. 


That blessed light of Love! it shineth still, 
To show Christ’s footsteps given ; 

Walk we therein! so may our Father’s will 
Be done in Earth, as Heaven. 


Matixtpa F. Dana. 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


STEELE. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


One day, early in the last century, if an As- 
modeus had-peeped into a certain respectable- 
looking house in London, he would have seen a 
lady in whose beautiful countenance pride and 
tenderness were rarely mingled, seated alone in 
profound reverie, with an open letter in her hand, 
and writing materials on the table beside her. 
Her attitude and expression might have furnish- 
ed captivating hints for a graceful artist. Now 
she nibbles the feathered end of her pen, and 
looks up to the ceiling, as if expecting a resolu- 
tion to descend; now she disposes herself as if 
to write; and, anon, rises with an impatient air, 
and walks to and fro, while perusing, for the 
twentieth time, the unanswered epistie ; one mo- 
ment she breathes a gentle sigh, and the next her 
fair lip is wreathed with acomplacent smile. At 
last she reseats herself and begins to scribble after 
the manner of a wayward girl in a sentimental 
quandary. Although not given to rhyming, she 
half-unconsciously traces a couplet ;— 


Ah! Dick Steele, that 1 were sure, 
Your love, like mine, would still endure ! 


A good psychologist might thence infer her lov- 
er’s whole character. ‘The exclamatory note 
suggests desire, attraction—a mesmeric influence, 
in fact that he was what she, at once, declared 
him to be to her friends—* as agreeable a man 
as any in the kingdom ;” and what she felt him 
to be in her own heart, “‘a master of the art of 
love.” The familiarity of the appellation indi- 
cates that he was an accessible, open-hearted, 
sociable fellow ; while the doubt of his constancy 
reveals animpulsive nature. Such were, in truth, 
the characteristics of Steele. His numerous ded- 
ications present a versatility and tact in compli- 
ment that show how aptly he could touch every 
note of elegant flattery ; a vivid sense of the beau- 
tiful, especially in manners and character, dis- 
played in his writings, evidence one of those tho- 
roughly appreciative minds upon which no trait 
of female attractiveness is lost; and his own con- 
fession that, while a youth, he wrote and pub- 
lished the ** Christian Hero,” in order to commit 
himself before the world, to virtue and religion, 
and thus be shamed into consistency of demeanor, 
is an impressive proof of his consciousness of 
moral weakness. 

The father of Steele was private secretary to 
James, first Duke of Ormond, lord lieutenant of 
Ireland; and his son was born in Dublin, came 





to England when a child, was educated at the 
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Charter-House School; and his first recognized |niture, for an old debt of a thousand pounds, 


literary effort was a poem called the Procession, 
for the funeral of Queen Mary in 1695. A natu- 
rally chivalric temper inclined him to military 
life; and having entered the army, he rode pri- 
vately in the Guards; while ensign, he, however, 
made two important discoveries ;—one was that 
his pen was likely to be a far more useful wea- 
pon than his sword, the other that the career of 
a soldier would confirm ruinous habits of dissipa- 
tion already contracted. It was under these im- 
pressions that he put forth the treatise to which 
we have alluded,—an act that subjected him to 
frequent ridicule. In 17(2—a play intended to 
satirize the affectation of mourning—then preva- 
lent, which he had offered to the manager of 
Drury, attracted the King’s notice, who gave its 
author the post of Gazetteer. Then followed 
the “Tender Husband,” and other successful dra- 
matic pieces; the appointments of Stamp Com- 
missioner, Surveyor of the Royal Stables, Gov- 
ernor of the Royal Company of Comedians, &c. 
Steele became an active pamphleteer; and in 
March, 1713, was expelled the House of Com- 
mons, where he represented Stockbridge, for ob- 
jectionable partizan writings. Soon after the ac- 
cession of George I., he was knighted, elected a 
member of Parliament from Yorkshire, and, after 
suppressing a rebellion at the North, was named 
one of the commissioners of forfeited estates in 
Scotland. He obtained a patent for his project 
for bringing fish to market alive; and the great 
popularity of the ‘Conscious Lovers” gained 
him a royal douceur of five hundred pounds. He 
retired to Wales, after becoming paralytic; and 
died there on the first of September, 1729. Sta- 
tistics like these, however, only serve to point 
out the landmarks of Steele’s career. His po- 
litical life has been severely criticised, although 
his intimates urge that he lived when party spirit 
ran high and integrity was little valued; and 
they claim that no illiberal or ungentlemanly in- 
vectives and no weak abuse deform his contro- 
versial papers; and that there, as in his other rela- 
tions, is visible ‘“‘an enthusiasm of honor.” The 
anecdotes of his improvidence are curious and 
familiar; the two related by Savage, of his hi- 
ding in a tavern to get up a pamphlet to pay for 
his dinner, and inducing the bailiffs, who were 
quartered at his house, to enact the part of ser- 
vants before his guests, are characteristic alike 
of his ready wit and painful exigencies. His do- 
mestic affections were strong, as shown in his 
conjugal sentiment, and fidelity to his illegitimate 
daughter. He built a residence in which he 
could not afford to live; and received, with the 
utmost courtesy and good nature, his friend Ad- 
‘ison’s practical reproof, administered in the 
thape of an execution upon the house and fur- 


which failed however of its intent—‘ to awaken 
him from a lethargy which must end in his inevi- 
table ruin.” His social advantages were of the 
highest order. Not only was he the favorite 
guest of the most desirable of the nobility, and 
the most gifted of the fair; but the political lead- 
ers, the wits and the artists of the day, were his 
boon companions; he was equally at home in 
the palace and behind the scenes; in Garth’s 
study and Congreve’s sick-chamber; he had al- 
most daily meetings with Addison at their coffee- 
house; Swift called at his office for his letters ; 
and, at his request for “an ode as of a cheerful 
dying spirit,” to help off a musical festival he 
projected, Pope sent “ warm from his brain”— 
the “ Vital spark of heavenly flame.” 

Steele once reproved an acquaintance for look- 
ing gravely upon the unsuccessful jocularities of 
an ambitious wag—saying “do laugh, ’tis hu- 
manity to laugh ;” and this kindly sympathy was 
never chilled by pleasure, misfortune or age ; for, 
at Hereford, where he died, we are told that he 
would be carried out upon the green, on summer 
evenings, to see the peasants divert themselves ; 
and delighted to give an order on his agent, for 
a new gown to the best dancer. 

Now that the political squabbles of Sir Rich- 
ard are forgotten, his convivial graces vanished 
like the wine bubblesof an ended feast, his plays 
superseded by a new dramatic taste, and the 
weary clamor of his duns hushed in eternal si- 
lence,—he rises to the imagination in the friendly 
guise ofa “fine old English gentleman,” whose 
finances were indeed often visionary, and whose 
practice was not always reliable, but whose ex- 
cellent sense and genial sentiment gave birth to 
one of the most pleasing and useful of literary 
inventions. 

The art of combining utility and pleasure has 
advanced in the ratio of civilization; it is the 
great aim of modern science, the fond dream of 
philanthropy, the new triumph of genius. To 
read the glowing experiences of imaginative ho- 
moepaths and hydropaths, it would seem that the 
‘ills that flesh is heir to,”’ can be made, through 
agreeable remedial processes, the oceasion of 
vivid enjoyment. Ideal socialists point out a 
way in which domestic infelicity may be render- 
ed productive of sentimental delight. Musically 
organized enthusiasts indicate how the most 
grateful emotions are suggested by apt and ex- 
quisite harmony; while professors of magnetic 
science and recipients of Swedenborg’s intui- 
tions, become intimate with truth and cognizant 
of spiritual life, without intellectual labor or the 
emancipation of death. Such, in its extreme 
manifestation, is the tendency to attain good 





through pleasure; and to realize the requisite 
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and the desirable by virtue of inheritance ; and, | 
however fanatical in some of its pretensions, or| 
visionary in its declared results, there is essential 
truth in the idea that lies at the basis of the ex- 
periment and absolute wisdom in the spirit of its 
disciples. There must be relish or there is no 
perfect assimilation either in physical or moral 
life. No idea enters into the soul except through | 
the sympathies ; thoughts, things, events and per- 
sons are objective to the individual except when 
in relation to him, and, only through his affee- 
tions, modify his nature; so that, although the 
ungenial may excite and invigorate, its opposite 
can only enrich and inspire. 

In no form has the problem we have hinted, 
struggled more toward solution than in that of 
education, in the broadest acceptation of the 
term ;—how inadequately thus far in regard to 
youth, may be inferred from the almost universal 
fact that men and women of character, when re- 
leased from the prescribed routine of their first 
years, seek and pursue quite a different culture, 
according to their own wants and impulses ;—and 
this is the only education that moulds or repro- 
duces their latent and individual nature. It is 
therefore with more faith that we turn from the 
hackneyed and obsolete systems to which the 
young are usually doomed, to those varied re- 
sources and excitements designed to afford men- 
tal stimulus and direction to a later and more 
thoughtful era of life. The most prominent and 
active in our times is literature; and its most del- 
icate and difficult office is censorship. To criti- 
cise without malignity, raise the tone of manners 
without assumption, gently correct, winsomely 
improve, unostentatiously reform, and scatter the 
germs of truth without intruding into the field or 
obstructing the pathway of another—is a task 
which demands a blending of judgment, no- 
bleness, tact and urbanity,—the knowledge and 
quickuess of a practised man of the world and 
the warm, sympathetic heart of unsophisticated 
youth. Tried by such a standard we are at no 
loss to account for the failure of most preachers 
and editors in their efforts to improve society. 
Few unite the ability to perceive what is wanted 
with the tenderness and generosity indispensable 
to its efficient supply. 

If there was ever a man formed to discharge 
successfully this peculiar vocation it was Steele. 
His very defects were available in this regard. 
Had he been more of a scholar, pedantry would 
have formalized the colloquial style that gave 
him access to the multitude; with more sustained 
moral elevation, he could scarcely have felt that 
indulgence for the weaknesses of others which 
gave to his admonitions a sympathetic charm ; 
more retired and fastidious in association, his ad- 


His generous impulses prevented cynicism; his 
spontaneous feeling warmed the actual reprover 
into the apparent friend; and even his convivial 
habits, injurious as they were to his own inter- 
ests, kept the social instinct fresh, while his im- 
providence was a sure though melancholy check 
upon “the indolence of office.” Akin to the 
most polished race by birth and social position, 
one of the fraternity of genius by virtue of his 
own gifts, intimate with official experience by life 
in the camp and the court, and brought through 
the vicissitudes incident to an irregular career, 
into familiarity with the trials of the least fortu- 
nate of mankind—he was prepared to under- 
stand and to feel in a comprehensive and intelli- 
gent way. A social cosmopolite, a wit and a 
good-fellow in the general tone of his nature, he 
was, at the same time, a devoted partizan, a chi- 
valric friend, a man of letters and an ardent 
lover—touching the circle of humanity at each 
salient point. 

We can readily appreciate the objection of a 
German critic to the species of literature render- 
ed popular by Steele,—that it tends to substitute 
display for erudition. ‘This, however is a very 
partial view of its merit. ‘The world had enough 
profound scholars; intellectual activity, like all 
other social forces, at this new impulse, emerged 
from a monastic seclusion to enlarge and quicken 
the mass. It obeyed the democratic and the 
Christian tendency of a more liberal and en- 
lightened era; and to this revolution, so limited 
and casual in its origin, we may justly ascribe 
the spread of intelligence and taste which distin- 
guishes this from past centuries. Previously, ex- 
| cept to the few, mental improvement was a vague 
and often a hopeless privilege. By the advent 
of periodical literature it became an element of 
ordinary life, a refreshment obtainable by the 
way-side of toil and during the intervals of bu- 
siness. Its aim was not to convey recondite 
knowledge, but to excite men and women to ob- 
serve and learn them to think; to induce a love 
of reading, to elevate gossip into conversation, 
and to refine and amplify the resources of the in- 
dividual and of society. 

As a means of social progress it is difficult to 
overestimate its value. ‘The brilliancy and pow- 
er of later writers of the same school, now ren- 
der the Spectator and its immediate offspring, 
comparatively tame ; but if the world has out- 
grown some of its teachings and advanced to the 
relish of a more vigorous style, the method and 
spirit to which it gave birth retain all their inter- 
est and efficiency. Character is but an aggre- 
gate of qualities and these are of gradual attain- 
ment; hence the foibles, errors and social incon- 
gruities which Stecle and his associates strove to 





dress would have been less frank and brotherly. 


reform, however apparently insignificant, were 
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allied to the eientiad principles of human wel- | 
fare. 
indulge all the crudities of self-esteem with com- 
placency. Neither law or theology meddled with 
those details of conduct their professors deemed | 
of minor importance. Hence the need of a set 
of lay-preachers, 
to lop the excrescences, guide the blind impulses 
and meliorate the life of society. If we glance 
at the pages of the old essayists, we shall find 


that they made constant war upon all kinds of, 
affectation, mercilessly exposed bullies, coxcombs, | 


pedants, oglers, dandies, wags, croakers, co- 
quettes, and all the gay, noisy and venomous 
insects that infest the social atmosphere. The. 
strong-holds of cant and ostentation were inva- 
ded; the baseness of slander unveiled, and the 
beauties of literature, the claims of genius and 


the dignity of truth vindicated with tact and elo- 


quence. From the abolition of such customs as 


*.8 | 
the levelling of opera glasses before recognition, | 


the indiscreet mention of a set of acquaintances | 
outlived, and the dangling of canes from a_ but- 
ton-hole, to the high acts of distinguishing be-| 
tween realities and appearances, and disengaging | 


one’s-self from the opinions of others, the Specta- | 


tor was the bland champion of improvement. 
He mingles with the habitués of the coffee-house, | 
the audience and the actors at the theatre, the | 
clubs of politicians, the festive scenes of hospi- | 
tality, the grave coteries of scholars and the af-| 


fectionate gatherings around the domestic hearth- | 


stone, and thence retires to indite grateful praise 


or judicious censure adapted to each scene and | 


occasion. Perhaps there is as much wisdom in, 
such a humanitarian application of one’s knowl-. 
edge and sympathy, as can be discovered in 
the more ostentatious efforts of modern philan- 
thropy. It was, at least, one of the primary de- 
velopements of that benevolent enterprise that, 


in our day, exhibits itself in the writings of Crabbe | 


and Dickens, and the teachings of Spurzheim 
and Combe; and in all the varied labors of men 


of letters and science to make the different class- | 


es of society known to one another and promote 
human well-being by disseminating a knowledge 
of natural laws. 

Those who are disinclined to recognise so wide | 


Before his day, England was allowed to | 


tasteful, witty and insinuating, | 





where, amidst great heaps of rubbish, you meet 
with noble fragments of sculpture, broken pillars 
}and obelisks and a magnificence in confusion.” 
Thus if be explored human life with a eritical 
eye and sometimes busied himself with its veri- 
est details, the survey was inspired by reverence 
and sympathy; and amid the quaint allegories, 
old-fashioned modes of speech and diffuse com- 
monplaces that sometimes weary a reader of to- 
day, the essays of Steele not infrequently glide 
from the vivacious to the sublime, from conven- 
tionalities to philosophy, and from a question of 
|manners to an evidence of immortality. His 
‘prefaces contain the most deliberate statement of 
\the purposes he cherished and the motives by 
which he was actuated ; and some of these have 
a cordial and noble tone that can scarcely fail to 
charm a generous and discriminating mind. 

Thus, in one instance, he observes—* When 
learning irradiates common life, it is then in its 
highest use and perfection. Knowledge of books 
is like that sort of lantern which hides him who 
carries it, and serves only to pass through secret 
and gloomy paths of his own; but in the posses- 
sion of a man of business, it is as a torch in the 
hand of one who is willing and able to show 
those who are bewildered, the way which leads 
to their prosperity and welfare.” A prominent 
object he elsewhere declares to be “to expose 
the false arts of life, to pull off the disguises of 
| cunning, vanity and affectation, and to recom.- 
mend a general simplicity in our dress, our dis- 
course and our behavior.” 


Accordingly he pen- 
etrated the nooks of experience, and constantly 
enforced minor philosophy, so needful yet so rare 
which induces the “honest and laudable fortitude 
‘that dares to be ugly;’’ the adoption in dress of 
'*the medium between a fop and a sloven,” the 
content which dwells on “ such instances of our 
good fortune as we are apt to overlook.” 

His “ practical scheme for the geod of society,” 
has, therefore, continued to influence both the 
form and spirit of subsequent literature; and 
popular reading now bears its traces in the care- 
ful exposition of events, as in the Annual Regis- 
ter, and the minute analysis of the spirit of the 
age by such writers as Hazlitt. Modern reviews 
and novels, as well as many contributions to the 












and benign an aim in the w ritings of Steele, do | daily press, are also imbued with the observant, 
not justly estimate the genuine nobility of his critical and suggestive habitudes of the original 
character. Perhaps to many he is most frequently | essayists. In fact men of wit became ashamed, 
remembered as a good-hearted man about town, | after so noble an example, to employ their gift 
with considerable wit and reckless habits. This | otherwise than in the service of truth; and the 
view, though in a measure correct, is altogether | Spectator’s creed was more generally adopted 
inadequate. We find ample evidence of the even in literature,—that * the greatest merit is in 
generous and elevated designs he cherished. He| having social virtues, with benevolence to man- 
reverenced the nature to which he would fain| kind.” At the outset, indeed, while female cul- 
minister. ‘I consider,” he says, “the soul of) tivation was rare, to be speculative was fashion- 
man as the ruin of a glorious pile of buildings; | able ; so that Goldoni ridicules, in one of his 
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comedies, the lady-readers of the Spectator ; but 
there can be little doubt that the galaxy of ad- 
mirable English female writers, that adorn this 
century was, in part, at least, drawn into the lit- 
erary firmament by the recognition and the im- 
pulses afforded by Steele and his fraternity. 
Mental independence was one of the happiest 
and most needful lessons they taught :—demon- 
strating that “we purchase things with our blood 
and money quite foreign to our intrinsic and real 
happiness ;” that true ** Honor is the conscience 
of doing just and laudable actions, independent 
of the success of these actions; and that we 
should aim to “banish out of conversation all 
entertainment which doés not proceed from sim- 
plicity of mind, good-nature, friendship and 
truth.” Another striking service rendered by 
this literary reform, was that of calling public 


attention to neglected authors. It is conceded | 


that Addison’s papers on Milton, first caused Par- 
adise Lost to be universally read and apprecia- 


fairly into dinonssion. and submitted to the ordeal 
of truth; so that we may ascribe, in a measure, 
the increased consideration the sex enjoy, to this 
wise application of literature to life. We regard 
Steele as a kind of bold and graceful steward at 
the feast of letters, who, uniting intellectual gifts 
with social instincts, won the thinker from re- 
tirement and the worldling to books, broke the 
ice of pedantry, melted the reserve of scholar- 
ship, and gently led the careless votary of pleas- 
ure into the temple of reflection. He was a pio- 
neer in that great achievement of modern civili- 
zation—the diffusion of knowledge. He strove 
to make the acquisitions of the few available to 
the many; and first succesfully established, among 
the Anglo-Saxons, and indirectly elsewhere, the 
magnetic telegraph of social literature—now the 
familiar blessing of the world,—the cheapest of 
luxuries, the most unfailing of resources and one 
of the main-springs of human interest. Not so 
much by genius and erudition, but through a 





ted; thus literature, manners, character and life | 


hearty frankness, a captivating address, and lib- 


found enlightened and affectionate interpretation, | eral sympathies he became the favorite compan- 
and were “touched to finer issues ;” so that, by ion at every London breakfast-table; and lived 
the consent of the judicious, it was recorded of|in the world “rather as a spectator of mankind 
Steele that he “ took upon himself to be the cen-/| than as one of the species ;” and to such advan- 
sor of the age, and for years exercised that deli- | tage, that the list of subscribers to each of his 
cate office with suitable dignity and general ap-| periodicals, comprised the most illustrious names 
probation.” in the kingdom. How natural for Lamb to ex- 
Society perpetually needs criticism; and, not-|claim, with the zest of a cotemporary, ‘“ O to 
withstanding the offence which the strictures of read Steele new!’ La Bruyére had analyzed 
travellers in the United States, have given our | character and Castiglione drawn up a code of 
sensitive people, they have induced actual re-| manners, but with a more genial and comprehen- 
forms. Domestic economy is auspiciously modi-|sive aim, the Spectator and Tatler surveyed the 
fied by the intelligent suggestions of writers on |W hole field of human life and reasoned of its in- 
principles of taste and the laws of health. The | ward elements and external phases, so that their 
advantage of ventilation and ablution, the wis-| | projector deserved the encomium of one of his 
dom of inexpensive entertainments, and ieias-|biagrephers, who says that ‘all the pulpit dis- 
ment in public amusements, are daily more ap-|courses of a year scarce produced half the good 
preciated through the intelligent advocacy of that flowed from the Spectator ofaday.” Ina 
literature, the architecture and furniture of dwel-| | purely literary point of view, Steele merits the 
lings cannot fail to become more fit and pleasing distinction of having illustrated the availability 
by means of the eloquent treatise of Ruskin;|of our vernacular. He took the language from 
while the lionizing and blue-stocking mania is stilts and placed it on its feet. ‘The most felici- 
obviously on the decline since it has become the tous of his essays are colloquial without any loss 
subject of masterly satire. Let us not forget of dignity, and expressive without the use of any 
that no small degree of that salutary impulse |sonorous or peculiar words. He knew how to 
which gave this practical direction to literature, | write like a gentleman as well as a scholar; re- 
is referable to the candid and kindly example of, produced original simplicity of diction, and from 
Steele. Women, especially, owe him no small a ponderous mace that only the erudite thought 
obligation, for advocating the mental capabilities, ‘of handling, moulded and tempered it into a del- 
recognising the social mission, and exposing the jicate but hone rapier, light to carry and graceful 
baneful follies of their sex. He indicated how|to wield. Writing became more conversational 
they may derive positive benefit from men of let-|and talking more finished from the easy rhetoric 
ters, by sharing with them the domain of taste|of the old essayists, and, although Steele mod- 
and cultivating the amenities of life. Many ques-|estly yields the palm to Addison—declaring him- 
tions of vital import to their usefulness and satis-| self ‘ undone by his auxiliary ;”’ we are inclined 
faction, previously kept in abeyance through false |to think, with Swift, that “ the ingenious gentle- 
delicacy or proud indifference, were thus brought man who did thrice a week, divert and instruct 
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the public with his papers, tried the force and 
compass of our language with eminent success.” 
He had the nature and the independence to print 
talk, the sense to make it useful, and the fancy 
to give ita charm; and it has, therefore, been 
justly said of him and his co-laborers,—that for 
more than half a century they “supplied the 
English nation with principles of speculation.” 

Con amore is the secret of eloquent advocacy. 
Steele loved truth and beauty in form, manners 
and action, with an enthusiasm that few divines 
realized; hence their exposition was to him a 
peculiar delight. He lacked the firmness to em- 
body these high principles in his life; but the 
consciousness of this, gave new fervor to the 
sentiments their contemplation inspired. He had 
the nobility to appreciate what he felt was be- 
yond his reach; and seemed to atone for per- 
sonal disloyalty to virtue, by sincere public hom- 
age athershrine. The inconsistency might have 
been fatal, had he ministered openly at the altar 
whose secret priest he aspired to be; but address- 
ing his readers under the humorous name of Isaac 
Bickerstaff—to which the wit of Swift had given 
the prestige of notoriety, there was no inevitable 
association of the censor with the man. An 
universality of aim took away the special in- 
tent of his hits at folly; and self-love was not 
wounded by the judicious advice of a kindly man 
of the world anonymously tendered. Besides 
and above all, there was the undertone of gen- 
uine affection, to render musical even the hoarse 
voice of reproof; the satire had too much of 
pleasantry to embitter its object; and the mag- 
netic touch of that spirit of humanity which lives 
in the famous line of Terence and the cherished 
song of Burns, took the sting of enduring pain 
from the needful blow of correction. 





SONG. 


I. 


When I met thee Belovéd! 
In hope, and in gladness— 
I thought not so soon 
1 should leave thee in sadness— 
The dream that my fancy 
Caressingly cherished— 
Its radiance has vanished— 
Its glory has perished. 


II. 


The wounds of the heart, 
Are forever unclosing— 
The spirit that suffereth 
Knows not reposing. 
If the soul from oblivion 
One bright beam should borrow, 
Too soon waketh memory 
The wild harp of sorrow. 








Ill. 


] strive to recall not 
The hopes that are flying, 
Like birds to the shadows 
When daylight is dying. 
Yet when their sweet music 
Heart-echoes have started— 
Those echoes remain, 
Though the song has departed. 


1V. 


Thy beauty extorted 
Love’s warmest emotion, 
1 bowed at its altar 
With Eastern devotion. 
But away from the shrine, 
The fond worshipper driven— 
The soft ray of love’s star 
Has grown dim in its heaven. 


Vv. 


From all dreams of bliss, 
There ’s a fearful awaking— 
The life-chords seemed crushed, 
And the heart almost breaking— 
Yet a plague on the fool, 
Who, tho’ slighted, loves blindly— 
Perchance there’s another 
Will treat him more kindly. 


P. H. H. 





THE EARLY ENGLISH DRAMATISTS, 


JOHN FORD. 


It is a circumstance previously remarked, that 
within the short space of half a century, from 
the middle of Elizabeth’s reign, to the breaking 
out of the Great Rebellion, there flourished al- 
most all that England can boast of as masters in 
the art of serious dramatic literature. Perhaps 
we should make a few exceptions in favor of 
the authors of the Samson Agonistes, the Fair 
Penitent, the Mourning Bride, and a few other 
spirits of like kidney, but reflection will yetshow 
strong reasons for including imitators and con- 
temporaries in the general rule we have noticed 
above. After these ‘reverend seniors,’ how little 
have we!—In the literary fragments of this 
“golden age of merrye England,” we 


See how the floor of heaven 
Is thickly strewn with patines of bright gold! 
There ’s not the smallest orb, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young eyed cherubim : 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ! 


But in the superior effulgence of the fame of 
Shakspeare, that sun which shall never set, are 
comparatively lost to view many bards, whose 
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beauties would otherwise have been familiar to 
our tongues. ‘The Persian apologue of the clay 
that received its sweetness from a neighboring 
roseplant, must be reversed in this connection by 
the admirers of Ben Jonson—Beaumont and 
Fletcher—Massinger—Webster—Kit Marlowe, 
and numerous others. And among other con- 
temporary kindred spirits, John Ford held in his 
day a very high position, which even now he 
must be allowed to have merited. 

John Ford, or as he sometimes spelt his name, 
Forde, was born of reputable parentage, in De- 
vonshire, England, during the spring of 1586. 
It is the lamentable dearth of all positive evi- 
dence, even on such a point as this, that has 
caused one of the most distinguished British 
poets to say, “it is painful to find the name of | 
Ford a barren spot in our poetical biography, 
marked by nothing but a few dates and conjec- 
tures, chiefly drawn from his own dedications.” 
However, there is still extant, at Islington, the 
record of his baptism, dated April 17th, 1586. 

It is, we believe, unknown and unnoticed by 
any of Ford’s previous biographers, that he was 
born at the family seat of the manor of Bagter, 
near Ashburton, in the county of Devon; atown 
which nearly two centuries after, gave a title to 
another illustrious son, John Dunning, the first 
Baron Ashburton. It may boast also of giving | 
birth to two other persons eminent in the literary 
world, Dr. Ireland, Dean of Westminster, and 
Mr. Gifford, the former editor of the Quarterly 
Review. The manor is at present one of the 
seats of Lord Ashburton, but will revertin about 
ten years to the Creswell family of that ilk. 

Like Congreve and many others of the broth- 
erhood, Ford, after receiving a liberal education, 
was entered in the Middle Temple, 16th Novem- 
ber, 1602, as a student of law. It would seem 
that in after life he was a practitioner of no mean 
eminence in this science. In 1606, not yet arri- 
ved at the age of manhood, he published an af- 


Devonshire, in the shape of some verses entitled 
‘* Fame’s Memorial,” &c. ‘Twenty-three years 
after this, we again find him before the public. 
In 1629, he published his “‘ Lover’s Melancholy,” 
which, he assures us in his dedication to the So- 
ciety of Gray’s Inn, was his first printed dra- 
matic effort. It is probable that he had in the 
interim composed several plays for representa- 
tion, although none of them had as yet been sub- 
mitted to the press. Happily for our curiosity, 
his dedications afford us some irrefragable testi- 
mony in regard to the history of the compositions 
to which they are attached. ‘The first play that 
appears on the stage, the product of Ford’s pen, 
seems to have been “ The Brother and Sister” : 


venture to substitute it for the original title,) 
which was not published, however, till 1633. In 
the dedication to the Earl of Peterborough, our 
author styles it ‘the first fruit of his leisure in 
the action.” 

From the very nature of this play, its damna- 
tion ensues. Like Massinger in his Ancient Ad- 
miral, Ford seems to have thought that the por- 
traiture of the passion of Love, (in which he so 
eminently excelled,) in any phase whatever, no 
matter how sinful or revolting, was redeemable 
by exquisite delicacy of touch and soft depth of 
coloring. The horrible traits in the character of 
the hero and heroine of the piece, render it unfit 
for perusal by the young, and sickening to the 
old. The student of early British poetry will 
call to mind. in this connection, the beautiful old 
ballad of the Bonny Hynd, in which a similar 
catastrophe is produced with a degree of poeti- 
cal spirit worthy of a more noble theme. As 
our author was a lawyer, he should not have 
been unmindfal of the axiom of the civilians :— 
“ Facinora ostendi dum puniantur, flagitia autem 
abscondi debent.” 

Not to do him injustice, however, we trans- 
cribe what we may suppose to be his real senti- 
ments, taken from the mouth of Friar Bonaven- 
tura, a second Friar Lawrence, in the very open- 
ing of the play— 


“Dispute no more in this, for know, young man, 
These are no school-points; nice philosophy 

May tolerate unlikely arguments, 

But heaven admits no jests! Wits, that presumed 
On wit too much, by striving how to prove 

There was no God, with foolish grounds of art,— 
Discovered first the nearest way to hell ; 

And filled the world with devilish Atheism. 

Such questions, youth, are fond : far better tis 
To bless the sun, than reason why it shines ; 

Yet He thou talk’st of is above the sun. 

No more ; I may not hear it.” 


Hear the lover, describing the charms of his 


p ; ‘mistress in an impassioned strain, worthy of Ari- 
fectionate tribute to the memory of the Earl of | P / J 


_osto himself : 


“« View well her face, and in that little round 

You may observe a world of variety ; 

For coral, lips; for sweet perfumes, her breath ; 
For jewels, eyes; for threads of purest gold, 

Hair; for delicious choice of flowers, cheeks ; 
Wonder in every portion of that form. 

Hear her but speak, and you will swear the spheres 
Make music to the citizens in heaven. 


A single specimen more must suffice for this 
tragedy. In strong contrast with the foregoing, 
we select an extract in which the Friar describes 
the consequences of sin: 





There is a place 
(List daughter) in a black and hollow vault 





(although it is not known by that name, we will 


Vout. XV—83 


Where day is never seen ; there shines no sun, 
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But flaming horror of condemning fires ; 

A lightless sulphur, choked with smoky fogs 
Of an infected darkness ; in this place 

Dwell many thousand thousand sundry sorts 
Of never-dying deaths ; there damned souls 
Roar without pity ; there are gluttons fed 
With toads and adders ; there is burning oil 
Pour’d down the drunkard’s throat; the usurer 
Is forced to sup whole draughts of molten gold ; 
There is the murderer for ever stabb’d, 

Yet can he never die ; there lies the wanton 
On racks of burning steel, whilst in his soul 
He feels the torment of his raging lust. 


Although a most hideous and enormous sin is 
held up to the popular odium in this tragedy, 
still even the goodness of the author’s motives 
can scarce excuse his subject. Yet he has the 
slight defence, that he may have taken the hint 
from the ancient Greek drama, of which this 
vice was a not uncommon subject. And in this 
feeling we are borne out by many of the most 
able critics. The author of the Pleasures of 
Hope held still stronger language in this connec- 
tion. and the late Charles Lamb, in a note to an 
extract from this play says, “ Sir Thomas Brown, 
in the last chapter of his enquiries into Vulgar 
and Common Errors, rebukes such authors as 
have chosen to relate prodigious and nameless 
sins. The chapter is entitled *« Of some relations 
whose truth we fear.” His reasoning is solemn 
and fine.—‘ Lastly, as there are many relations 
whereto we cannot assent, and make some doubt 
thereof, so there are divers others whose verities 
we fear, and heartily wish there were no truth 
therein. Many other accounts like these we 
meet sometimes in History, scandalous unto 
Christianity, and even unto Humanity; whose 
not only verities, but relations honest minds do 
deprecate. Nor of sins heteroclital, and such as 
want either name or precedent, there is oftimes a 
sin even in their histories. We desire no records 
of such enormities; sins should be accounted 
new, that so they may be esteemed monstrous. 
They omit of monstrosity, as they fall from their 
rarity; for men count it venial to err with their 
forefathers, and foolishly conceive they divide a 
sin in its society. The pens of men may suffi- 
ciently expatiate without these singularities of 
villainy ; for, as they increase the hatred of vice 
in some, so do they enlarge the theory of wick- 
edness in all. And this is one thing that may 
make latter ages worse than were the former : 
for the vicious example of ages past, poison the 
curiosity of these present, affording a hint of sin 
unto seducable spirits, and soliciting those unto 
the imitation of them, whose heads were never 
so perversely principled as to invent them. In 
things of this nature silence commendeth Histo- 
ry; ‘tis the veniable part of things lost, wherein 
there must never rise a Pancirollus, nor remain 





any register but that of Hell.’ Pancirollus wrote 
De Antiquis Deperditis, or of the Lost Inventions 
of Antiquity.” 

We take leave of this play, for the “ Lover’s 
Melancholy,” with feelings much akin to those 
inspired by stepping from a cold damp charnel 
house, into an airy, agreeable garden. This tragi- 
comedy we have alluded to before ; it is undoubt- 
edly a most superior production—containing sev- 
eral passages that would singly suffice to immor- 
talize any play. The plotis also of a very grace- 
ful character—in it our author delineates with a 
masterly hand the progress and cure of two kinds 
of insanity, without suffering the interest of the 
piece to pall for a moment. The reader will 
agree with Mr. Lamb in regard to the following 
extract, that “it is as fine as any thing in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, and almost equals the strife 
itcelebrates. It depicts a contest between a Mu- 
sician and a Nightingale: the tale on which it is 
founded is familiar to all classical readers. 


Menaphon. “ Passing from Italy to Greece the tales 
Which poets of an elder time have feigned 

To glorify their Tempe, bred in me 

Desire of visiting that Paradise. 

To Thessaly I came, and living private, 

Without acquaintance of more sweet companions 
Than the old inmate of my love, my thoughts, 

I day by day frequented silent groves, 

And solitary walks. One morning early 

This accident encountered me: I heard 

The sweetest and most ravishing contention 

That art or nature ever were at strife in. 

A sound of music, touch’d mine ears, or rather 
Indeed, entranced my soul: as I stole nearer, 
Invited by the melody, I saw 

This youth, this fair-fac’d youth, upon his lute 
With strains of strange variety and harmony 
Proclaiming, (as it seem’d,) so bold a challenge 
To the clear quiristers of the woods, the birds, 
That as they flocked about him all stood silent, 
Wond’ring at what they heard. I wondered too. 

A Nightingale, 

Nature’s best skill’d musician, undertakes 

The challenge; and, for every several strain 

The well shaped youth could touch, she sung her down; 
He could not run division with more art 

Upon his quaking instrument, than she 

The nightingale did with her various notes 

Reply to. 

Some time thus spent,the young man grew at last 
Into a pretty anger; that a bird, 

Whom art had never taught cliffs, moods, or notes, 
Should vie with him for mastery, whose study 
Had busied many hours to perfect practice : 

To end the controversy, in a rapture, 

Upon his instrument he plays so swiftly, 

So many voluntaries, and so quick, 

That there was curiosity and cunning, 

Concord in discord, lines of diff’ring method 
Meeting in one full centre of delight. 

The bird, (ordain’d to be 

Music’s first martyr,) strove to imitate 

These several sounds ; which when her warbling throat 
Fail’d in, down dropt she on his lute 

And brake her heart. It was the quaintest sadness 
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To see the conqueror upon her hearse 

To weep a funeral elegy of tears. 

He looks upon the trophies of his art, 

Then sigh'd, then wiped his eyes, then sigh’d and cried, 
‘ Alas, poor creature, I will soon revenge 
This cruelty upon the author of it. 
Henceforth this lute, guilty of innocent blood, 
Shall never more betray an harmless peace 
To an untimely end :’ and in that sorrow, 

As he was dashing it against a tree, 

I suddenly stept in.” 


We may as well state here, that under the 
sanction of very competent authority, we have 
ventured to clip and to curtail the foregoing from 
a dialogue to a monologue, in order to render it 
a more perfect excerpt. 

We now come to the “ Broken Heart,” which, 
taken all in all, is undoubtedly Ford’s chef 
@euvre. This tragedy, which would have reflect- 
ed credit upon Shakspeare himself, was first pub- 
lished in 1633, and is dedicated to the heroic Earl 
Craven. We may be excused for dwelling some 
time upon it, as it will serve to put forth the mas- 
terly genius of its author better than any other 
of his works. Let us resort again to Mr. Lamb, 
whose language is incapable of improvement: 
“I do not know where to find in any play a ca- 
tastrophe so grand, so solemn and so surprising 
as this. Thisis indeed, according to Milton, ‘to 
describe high passions and high actions.’ The 
fortitude of the Spartan Boy who let a beast 
gnaw out his bowels till he died without express- 
ing a groan, is a a faint bodily image of this di- 
laceration of the spirit, and excuteration of the 
inmost mind, which Calantha with, a holy vio- 
lence against her nature, keeps closely covered, 
till the last duties of a Wife and a Queen are 
fulfilled. Stories of martyrdom are but of chains 
and the stake; a little bodily suffering; these 
torments 

On the purest spirits prey 


As on entrails, joints, and limbs, 
With answerable pains, but more intense. 


What a noble thing is the soul in its strengths 
and in its weaknesses! Who would be less weak 
than Calantha? who can be so strong? the ex- 
pression of this transcendent scene almost bears 
me in imagination to Calvary and the Cross; 
and I seem to perceive some analogy between 
the scenical sufferings which I am here contem- 
plating, and the real agonies of that final com- 
pletion to which I dare no more than hint a ref- 
erence.” The plot is as follows: Pentheaa noble 
Spartan maid, betrothed by her father and a mu- 
tual love to Orgilus, is, on her father’s death, com- 
pelled by her brother Ithocles, to wed Bassanes, 
a jealous old lord. Ithocles in time, is enamored 
of Penthea’s friend, the Princess Calantha, and 
after long intercession, prevails on his sister to 


Orgilus, however still retains his implacable anger 
towards Ithocles, and at length assassinates him, 
when he had inspired the Princess with so great 
an attachment for him, that she had decided to 
marry him. From the many noble passages 
throughout we select the following, in strong con- 
trast with Sir John Falstaff’s well-known ideas 
on the same subject. 


“ Honour consists not in a bare opinion 

By doing any act that feeds content, 

Brave in appearance cause we think it brave ; 
Such honour comes by accident, not nature ; 
Proceeding from the vices of our passion, 
Which makes our reason drunk : but real honour 
Is the reward of virtue, and acquired 

By justice or by valour, which for basis 

Hath justice to uphold it. He then fails 

In honour, who, for lucre of revenge, 

Commits thefts, murthers, treasons, or adulteries, 
With such like, by intrenching on just laws, 
Whose sovereignty is best preserved by justice. 


The scene where Penthea persuades the Prin- 
cess to accede to her brother's suit, is so perfect, 
that we cannot resist the temptation to trans- 
cribe it, fearful lest in making extracts, we may 
mar one of its beauties. It must be premised 
that Penthea, through the machinations of this 
very brother, is now tottering on the verge of 
the grave. 


Calantha. Being alone, Penthea, you have granted 
The opportunity you sought, and might 

At all times have commanded. 

Penthea. Tis a benefit 

Which I shall owe your goodness even in death for: 
My glass of life, sweet princess, hath few minutes 
Remaining to run down; the sands are spent ; 
For by an inward messenger I feel 

The summons of departure short and certain. 
Cal. You feed too much your melancholy. 

Pen. Glories 

Of human greatness are but pleasing dreams, 
And shadows soon decaying ; on the stage 

Of my mortality, my youth hath acted 

Some scenes of vanity, drawn out at length 

By varied pleasures, sweetened in the mixture, 
But tragical in issue; beauty, pomp, 

With every sensuality our giddiness 

Doth frame an idol, are unconstant friends, 
When any troubled passion makes us halt 

On the unguarded castle of the mind. 

Cal. Contemn not your condition, for the proof 
Of bare opinion only: to what end 

Reach all these moral texts 7? 

Pen. To place before you 

A perfect mirror, wherein you may see 

How weary J am of a lingering life 

Who count the best a misery. 

Cal. Indeed 

You have no little cause ; yet none so great 

As to distrust a remedy. 

Pen. That remedy 

Must be a winding sheet, a fold of lead, 





exert her influence with Calantha, in his favour. 


And some untrod-on corner of the earth,— 
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Not to detain your expectation, princess, On these divine looks ; but with low bent thoughts t 
I have an humble suit. Accusing such presumption ; as for words, P 
Cal. Speak and enjoy it. He dares not utter any but of service. . 
Pen. Vouchsafe, then, to be my executrix Yet this lost creature loves thee.—Be a Princess , 
And take that wwiubie aa you to dispose : In sweetness as in blood, give him his doom 
. P s . P ise ” . ’ 
Such legacies, as | bequeath impartially ; Or raise him up to comfort 


J have not much to give, the pains are easy, 

Heav’n will reward your piety, and thank it 
When I am dead; for sure I must not live: 
I hope I cannot. 


Cal. Now, beshrew thy sadness, 
Thou turn’st me too much woman. 


Pen. Her fair eyes 

Melt into passion; then I have assurance 
Encouraging my boldness. [Aside.] In this paper 
My will was character’d; which you, with pardon 
Shall now know from mine own mouth. 

Cal. Talk on, pr’ythee ; 

It is a pretty earnest. 

Pen. Ihave left me 

But three poor jewels to bequeath. The first is 
My youth; for though I am much old in griefs, 

In years I am a child. 

Cal. To whom that ? 


Pen. To virgin-wives, such as abuse not wedlock 
By freedom of desires, but covet chiefly 

The pledges of chaste beds for ties of love, 
Rather than raging of their blood, and next 

To married maids, such as prefer the number 
Of honorable issue in their virtues 

Before the flattery of delights by marriage ; 
May these be ever young! 

Cal. A second jewel 
You mean to part with. 

Pen. ’Tis my fame; I trust, 
By scandal yet untouched : this I bequeath 

To Memory, and Time's old daughter, Truth. 
If ever my unhappy name find mention, 

When I am fallen to dust, may it deserve 
Beseeming charity without dishonor. 

Cal. How handsomely thou play’st with harmless sport 
Of mere imagination! Speak the last, 

I strangely like thy will. 

Pen. This jewel, madam, 

Is dearly precious to me; you must use 

The best of your discretion to employ 

The gift as I intend it. 

Cal. Do not doubt me. 

Pen. ’Tis long agone, since first I lost my heart: 
Long have | lived without it, else for certain 

I should have given that too ; but instead 

Of it, to great Calantha, Sparta’s heir, 

By service bound, and by affection vowed, 

I do bequeath in holiest rites of love 

Mine only brother, Ithocles. 

Cal. What say’st thou ? 
Pen. Impute not, heaven-blest lady, to ambition 
A faith as humbly perfect as the prayers 

Of a devoted suppliant can endow it: 

Look on him, princess, with an eye of pity ; 
How like the ghost of what he late appeared 
He moves before you. 

Cal. Shall I answer here, 

Or lend my ear too grossly ? 

Pen. First his heart 

Shall fall in cinders, scorch'd by your disdain, 
Ere he will dare, poor man, tu ope an eye 





Cal. What new change 

Appears in my behaviour, that thou dar’st 
Tempt my displeasure ? 

Pen. I must leave the world 

To revel in Elysium, and ’tis just 

To wish my brother some advantage here ; 
Yet by my best hopes, Ithocles is ignorant 

Of this pursuit. But if you please to kill him, 
Lend him one angry look, or one harsh word, 
And you shall soon conclude how strong a power, 
Your absolute authority holds over 

His life and end. 

Cal. Yon have forgot, Penthea, 

How still I have a father. 


Pen. But remember 

I am a sister, though to me this brother 

Hath been, you know, unkind: Oh, most unkind! 
Cal. Christalla, Philema, where are ye ?—Lady, 
Your cheek lies in my silence. 


While celebrating the nuptial feast of two of 
her favorites, Calantha is suddenly notified by 
one messenger, that the king her father is dead: 
by another that Penthea has committed suicide 
by starvation, and finally Orgilus announces that 
Ithocles, with whom the Princess had interchang- 
ed pledges of mutual love, is cruelly murdered 
by his hand. The struggles with which the now 
queen restrains her emotions amply justify Mr. 
Lamb’s eulogia. Having meted out to all the 
actors in her unhappy drama of life, their proper 
dooms. Calantha transfers the crown to her cou- 
sin Nearchus, Prince of Argos; and finally, the 
corpse of Ithocles being brought forward in sol- 
emn state and placed upon the stage, she expires 
upon the coffin of her lover, with this soliloquy : 





Now I turn to thee, thou shadow 
Of my contracted lord! bear witness all, 
I put my mother’s wedding ring upon 
His finger ; twas my father’s last bequest : 
(Places a ring on the finger of ITHOCLEs.) 
Thus [ new-marry him, whose wife | am ; 
Death shall not separate us. Oh, my lords, 
I but deceiv’d your eyes with antic gesture, 
When one news straight came hurrying on another, 
Of death, and death, and death, still I danced forward ; 
But it struck home, and here, and in an instant. 
Be such mere women, who, with shrieks and outcries 
Can vow a present end to all their sorrows, 
Yet live to vow new pleasures, and outlive them; 
They are the silent griefs which cut the heart strings ; 
Let me die smiling. 


An intelligent critic has suggested that the ca- 
tastrophe in this play is far from being faultless ; 
that some distinction should be drawn between 
the fates of the virtuous Calantha and of the 
malignant Orgilus—of the generous Ithocles and 
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the jealous old Bassanes. But with all due def-| have not marked any passages from this play for 
erence to this opinion we beg leave to dissent | quotation, lest we fatigue our readers with unfair 
from it. To a noble mind, death under certain | specimens of our author’s merits. In 1634, Ford 
circumstances is the most precious boon. And | seems to have temporarily laid aside his plays in 
setting aside the great moral truth, that which the higher passions predominated, and 


a. ; committed the most egregious blunder of attempt- 
Tis not the whole of life, to live, . 4 : 

Nor all of dseth, to die. ing openly to compete with Shakspeare in the 
Historical Drama. “The Chronicle History of 
which perhaps is not peculiarly apropos in this| Perkin Warbeck” was probably intended by its 
connection, we still think that it would seriously | author to connect Shakspeare’s chain of Eng- 
degrade the lofty characters of Penthea and Ca-| lish historical plays, by coming in between the 
lantha, were they to be temporarily rewarded in|dramas of Richard the Third and Henry the 
the course of the drama, and that Ford hasshown| Eighth. In affirming the poet's failure, we must 
a deep insight into the nobler feelings of the heart | in candor admit that he labored under disadvan- 
in his conclusion. Sir Walter Scott elegantly | tages more than sufficient to appal any ordinary 
expressed the ideas which we have sought to|mind. He would undoubtedly have better con- 
convey, in somewhat the following language :—| sulted his fame, had he never deserted that line 
«A character of a highly virtuous and lofty stamp | of dramatic composition in which consisted his 
is degraded rather than exalted, by an attempt) forte. The auditories of those days did not re- 
to reward virtue with temporal prosperity. Such| ceive “ Perkin Warbeck” with any great degree 
is not the recompense which Providence has\of favor: nevertheless testimonies of the regard 
deemed worthy of suffering merit; and it is a|in which it was held by several of the literati of 
dangerous and fatal doctrine to teach young per-| the age, (among others, by the celebrated Dr. 
sons, the most common readers of romance, that Donne,) stillexistin their works. It was reprint- 
rectitude of conduct and of principle are either ed in 1715 and in 1745, by the friends of the 
naturally allied with, or adequately rewarded by, | House of Hanover, to excite and foster ill feeling 
the gratification of our passions or attainment of | against the Jacobite cause ; albeit the author had 
our wishes. In a word, if a virtuous and self-de- | dedicated it to that famous Earl of Newcastle, 
nied character is dismissed with temporal wealth, | whose staunch adherence to the Stuarts du- 
greatness, rank, * * * * the reader will be apt ring the Great Rebellion has tended more to im- 
to say, verily virtue has had its reward. But aj|mortalize him than his literary productions. The 
glance on the great picture of life will show that | final act possesses much real merit; several of 
the duties of self-denial, and the sacrifices of|the speeches are grand, and worthy of Shaks- 
passion to principle, are seldom thus remunera-|peare. What utter contempt is shewn by War- 
ted; and that the internal consciousness of their| beck to the suggestion of his predecessor in re- 
highminded discharge of duty, produces on their | bellion, Lambert Simnel, the titular Earl of War- 
own reflections a more adequate recompense in| wick, that he should sue for pardon to King Henry 
the form of that peace which the world cannot} the Eighth. ; 
give nor take away.” 

“‘Love’s Sacrifice’—first printed in 1633, is : 
the next in point of time, of our author's works. o For pardon ? hold, my heartstrings, whilst contempt 

oie . , Of injuries in scorn, may bid defiance 
I:s general merit is the delineation of the gradual 


. . . To this base man’s foul language ! Thou poor vermin, 
progress of the jealous passion; the virtuous for-| How dar’st thou creep so near me? Thou an earl ? 


titude, and the insatiate revenge in the breasts| Why, thou enjoy’st as much of happiness 
of his characters. The intriguing Machiavellian| 8 all thy swing of slight ambition flew at. 
policy of the Italian courts of that age is also well| 4 duashill was my coen. Sep gene, 

’ By virtue of the sunbeams, breathes a vapour 
depicted. It would seem to have been better re- 


! hn To infect the purer air, which drops again 
ceived on representation in its day, than others by| Into the muddy womb that first exhaled it. 


the same author, to which itis decidedly inferior.| Bread, and a slavish ease, with some assurance 
This temporary triumph was undoubtedly owing| From the base beadle’s whip, crowned all thy hopes. 
to the deference paid to the low tastes of the ca-| But sirrah, ran there in ys depiranterscianii 

‘ . . . , Of such a royal blood as flows in mine ; 
naille, in the introduction of various vulgar pas-| 74. would’st not rhangs ennditioan vo ve ecccnd 
sages. Mr. Weber considers the whole play an| jp England’s state, without the crown itself! 
imitation of Shakspeare’s Othello; and in truth} Coarse creatures are incapable of excellence : 
there is ground for such an insinuation. Ford is| But let the world, as all, to whom I am 
well known to have been an ardent admirer of| This day a spectacle, to Time deliver, 
the “ harmonious monarch of the mind ;” and as Ang by tramitan Su paapeety, 


: Without another chronicle than Truth, 
we shall presently see, ventured on a still more} Yow constantly my resolution suffered 


palpable attempt to rival his great master. We! A martyrdom of majesty.” 
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Nor is the scene where the quasi Richard IV. | 
is led to the scaffold, less imposing. His epeoeh | 
is just what we should expect from Warbeck, 
were his character a real and not an assumed 
one. This is no place to discuss the question, 
whether the pretensions he instituted—backed 
by Margaret of Burgundy, the aunt of York, and 
by James IV. of Scotland—were genuine. Yet 
the passion that makes him in his death agonies 
reaffirm his title, could not have been other than 
real courage inspired either by a conviction of 
truth, or by a singularly gross self-deception. 
Let us proceed to the passage itself. 


Oxford. Look ye, behold your followers, appointed 
To wait on you in death. 
‘arbeck. Why, Peers of England, 

We'll lead them on courageously. I read 
A triumph over tyranny upon 
Their several foreheads. Faint not in the moment 
Of victory! our ends, and Warwick's head, 
Innocent Warwick's head, (for we are prologue 
But to his tragedy) conclude the wonder 
Of Henry’s fears: and then the glorious race 
Of fourteen kings Plantagenets determines 
In this last issue male. Heaven be obeyed. 
linpoverish time of its amazement, friends ; 
And we will prove as trusty in our payments, 
As prodigal to nature in our debts. 
Death? pish! ‘tis but a sound ; a name of air; 
A minute’s storm, or not so much; to tumble 
From bed to bed, be massacred alive 
By some physicians, for a month or two, 
In hope of freedom from a fever’s torments, 
Might stagger manhood : here, the pain is past 
Ere sensibly ’tis felt. Be men of spirit! 
Spurn coward passion : so illustrious mention 
Shall blaze our names, and style us Kings o’er Death. 


We will venture to assert that a large majority | 
of those readers who peruse Shakspeare me- 
thodically from beginning to end, have regretted 
and do regret the omission of any history of the 
reign of Henry VII.; and he who is lost in the 
bald, flat narrative of Lord Bacon, will sympa- 
thize with them. But Shakspeare must have 
seen the great inapplicability of that reign to 
theatrical purposes; this renders the attempt of 
Ford more chivalric, if we may so style it, to 
venture on a flight at which Shakspeare hesita- 
ted. Our author probably held with Montrose 
thirty years after— 


He either fears his fate too much 
Or his deserts are small— 

Who dares not put it to the touch 
To win or lose it all. 


And much as Ford’s effort is below “the Swan 
of Avon,” it is nevertheless infinitely superior to 
any other open imitation that we have yet en- 
countered. We now come to an era in Ford’s 
life, when the whole current of his mind must 


his compositions may generally be noted for their 
solemn and serious cast—but the only two re- 
maining products of his pen are of a totally dif- 
ferent nature: more in the style of Fletcher's 
best comedies, with any of which they will fa- 
vourably compare. ‘The first of these is styled, 
“The Fancies, chaste and noble;’’ printed in 
1638. In the prologue, Ford assures us, that 


In it is shown 
Nothing but what our author knows his own, 
Without a learned theft. 





The extreme singularity of the plot has called 
forth some invidious censure, inasmuch as it with- 
draws the attention from the general style and 
execution of the composition itself. It strikes us 
that an equally sensible objection might be urged 
against the Tempest, or the Midsummer’s Night’s 
Dream. We think that a critical examination 
will decide that if any fault is to be found, it 
must be with the plot itself, per se, on account of 
its improbability. Some of the passages scat- 
tered throughout are admirably adapted for quo- 
tation: we cannot resist giving one. 





She was once an innocent, 

As free from spot as the blue face of heaven, 
Without a cloud in’t; she is now as sullied 

As is that canopy, when mists and vapours 
Divide it from our sight, and threaten pestilence. 


In 1639, the “ Lady’s Trial” was published : 
akin in its nature to the last, but both in plot and 
in composition, infinitely superior. As a whole, 
it is, to our mind, equal to anything of the kind 
that Fletcher ever penned. Mr. Weber says of 
it; ‘“* There are scenes which may be read by the 
most sagacious critic, and defy the severest scru- 
tiny. The characters of the noble Auria, the 
precise and scrupulous Aurelio, the discontented 
Malfato, and the gay Adurni, are well contrasted 
with the strutting Guzman, the conceited Fulgo- 
so, and the roaring Benatzi. In Castanna and 
Spinella, Ford evinces that his skill in the delin- 
eation of the female character had not deserted 
him to the last. The parting scene of Auria and 
his wife in the first act, his altercation with the 
friend of his heart in the third; the arraignment 
of Adurni in the fourth, and the reconciliation of 
Spinella and Auria in the last, would not dis- 
grace the pages of any of his dramatic contem- 
poraries.” The gist of the plot is briefly, that 
whilst in enjoyment of all temporal dignities, the 
husband can find no happiness until his wife 
whom he falsely supposed unchaste, has return- 
ed to him with proofs of her innocence. The 
following is Auria’s advice to Spinella, on his de- 
parture for the wars. 


The steps 





have undergone acomplete change. Heretofore, 


Young ladies tread left to their own discretion, 
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However wisely printed, are observed 

And construed as the lookers-on presume : 
Point out thy ways then in such even paths, 
Aa thine own jealousies from others’ tongues 
May not intrude a guilt, tho’ undeserved. 
Admit of visits as of physic forced, 

Not to procure health, but for safe prevention 
Against a growing sickness ; in thy use 

Of time and of discourse be found so thrifty, 
As no remembrance may impeach thy rest ; 
Appear not in a fashion that can prompt 

The gazer’s eye, or holla to report ; 

Some widow’d neglect of hand, some value ; 
In recreations be both wise and free ; 

Live stil] at home, home to thyself, howe’er 
Enriched with noble company ; remember 

A woman’s virtue, in her lifetime, writes 
The epitaph all covet on their tombs : 

In short, 1 know thou never wilt forget 
Whose wife thou art, nor how upon thy lips 
Thy husband at his parting seal’d this kiss.— 
No more. 


This passage has many strikingly elegant points: 
the anxious care with which the husband dic- 
tates the proper course of conduct to be pursued 
by his wife, is admirably penned. Perhaps, 
however, if husbands in that as well as the pre- 
sent day, treated their wives more like human 
beings and less like slaves or pets, who were 
withdrawn from the domestic influence by a 
day’s absence, there would be considerably more 
family comfort in this world. The following out- 
burst in which Malfato works up his personal 
spleen against the lord Adurui into a fancied 
slight upon his social position, has been much 
and deservedly admired. 


A gentleman, free born ; I never wore 

The rags of any great man’s looks, nor fed 
Upon their after-meals ; I never crouch’d 
Unto the offal of an office promised, 

Reward for long attendance, and then mias’d. 
I read no difference betwixt this huge, 

This monstrous big word lord, and gentleman, 
More than the title sounds ; for ought I learn, 
The latter is as noble as the first, 

I’m sure more ancient. 


We may as well mention here, that there is 
nothing more extant of which John Ford was 
the undoubted author. Of the ‘“ Sun’s Darling,” 


tered through the preceding pages. Some of 
them are perfect gems, and will recall very for- 
cibly to the reader’s mind similar verses, which 
we meet in Shakspeare and Ben Jonson. We 
give as specimens, three or four: 


Sona—From the Lover's Melancholy. 


Fly hence, shadows, that do keep 
Watchful sorrows charmed in sleep! 
Though the eyes be overtaken, 

Yet the heart doth ever waken 
Thoughts, chained up in busy snares 
Of continual woes and cares : 
Loves and griefs are so expressed, 
As they rather sigh than rest. 

Fly hence, shadows, that do keep 
Watchful sorrows charmed in sleep. 


The following are from the * Broken Heart,” 
before alluded to. 


PentuHea’s Sone. 
Oh, no more, no more! too late 
Sighs are spent; the burning tapers 
Of a life as chaste as fate, 
Pure as are unwritten papers, 
Are burned ont: no heat, no light 
Now remains ; “tis ever night. 
Love is dead; let lover's eyes, 

Locked in endless dreams, 

Th’ extremes of all extremes, 
Ope no more, for now love dies, 
Now love dies, implying 
Love’s martyrs must be ever, ever dying. 


A Dirce on Catantua’s DEATH. 


Glories, pleasures, pomps, delights and ease, 
Can but please 

Outward senses, when the mind 

Is not troubled, or by peace refined. 

Crowns may flourish and decay, 

Beauties shine, but fade away. 

Youth may revel, yet it must 

Lie down in a bed of dust. 

Earthly honours flow and waste, 

Time alone doth change and last. 

Sorrows mingled with contents, prepare 
Rest for care; 

Love only reigns in death; though art 

Can find no comfort for a Broken Heart. 


We have thus briefly noticed all that remains 
of Ford’s compositions. Other plays he undoubt- 
edly composed, but they were never published, 





a masque, by Ford and Dekker, and of the Witch 
of Edmonton, a tragedy, by Ford, Rowley, and 
several others, we forbear saying anything, since 
it is impossible to discriminate correctly and pre- 
cisely as to what particular parts came from our 
author’s hand. And with the others, we have 
nothing here todo. Nevertheless, we may state 
that they are very meritorious productions: the 
plot of the former is ingenious and ihe language 
beautiful, the latter is founded on the superstitian so 
prevalent throngh Christendom during the seven- 
teenth century. Nor must we omit to notice the 
numerous beautiful little songs which are scat- 


and the manuscripts are no longer extant. Every 


thing connected with our author seems to have 
hazarded existence; his very death is unknown, 


when, where, or how. There is good reason to 
‘suppose, however, that he did not survive long 
‘after 1640—but nothing positive can be adduced 
on this point. The tales told of his contests 
with Ben Jonson, ete. are at present received 
'with no credit: they are undoubtedly forgeries 
‘of the last century; Malone and Campbell re- 
gard them in this light. Ford’s compositions are 
remarkable for the extreme delicacy with which 
the female character, particularly when depress- 
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ed by adverse circumstances, is portrayed. 


His | 


what refreshing contrast would not his glowing 


melodious and polished versification may be also | periods stand to the cold rhetoric of the Com- 


noticed with praise. Undoubtedly, he is as much 
inferior, as an author to Ben Jonson, Beaumont, 
and Fletcher, as they were to Shakspeare. But 
with Middleton, Rowley, and Massinger, com- 
parisons may be instituted without fear of the 
consequence by Ford’s admirers. His style has 
much less vigour and masculine energy than 
Massinger’s, but yet possesses far more sweetness 
and polish. In fine, we may conclude this eri- 
tique in the language of the inimitable Charles 


_missioner’s advertisement inthe Richmond Whig ! 
| Not that our Commissioner has failed in the duty 
|assigned him by the court, for in the foregoing 
paragraph, (which we take from the Richmond 
| Whig of October 2nd,) it will be seen that he 
sets forth the time and terms of sale, (stating in 
| another sentence that it will be conducted on the 
_premises, where else could it be?) and we soon 
\find him, after summing up its advantages as a 
| Tavern Stand, indulging in the following flourish, 


Lamb—“ Ford was of the first order of poets.| which we must say is indeed very true. 


He sought for sublimity, not by parcels in meta- 
phors or visible images, but directly where she 
has her full residence in the heart of man; in 


In the spring, the summer, and the fall sea- 
sons, itis the constant resort of large parties, 


the actions and sufferings of the greatest minds.; Who go thither in pursuit of pleasure, to grat- 


There is a grandeur of the soul above mountains, 
seas and the elements. Even in the poor per- 
verted reason of Giovanni and Annabella, (see 
the Play first noticed in this article,) we discern 
traces of that fiery particle, which, in the irreg- 
ular starting from out of the road of beaten ac- 
tion, discovers something of a right line even in 
obliquity. and shews hints of an improveable 
greatness in the lowest descents and degrada- 
tions of our nature.” 





ADVERTISEMENT EXTRAORDINARY, 


By virtue of a decree of the Circuit Superior 
Court of Law and Chancery for the County of 
Rockbridge rendered on the 16th of September, 
1848, in the case of Joel Lackland vs. Walter 
K. Cole and others, I shall certainly sell, at pub- 
lic auction, to the highest bidder, for cash, on 
MONDAY, the 3rd day of Dec. next, the undi- 
vided two-thirds of that famous property known 
to the world as the Natural Bridge of Virginia. 


Oh! that Mr. George Robins, who so long 
rhapsodized in the advertising columns of the 
London Times over the beauties of real property 
committed to his hammer,—Robins, whose pen 
has depicted the glories of the English landscape 
more fittingly than Christopher North in ink, or 
Gainsborough in oils, and whose “ Visits to Re- 
markable Places’”’ have conferred on them more 
enduring celebrity than any pilgrimage of How- 
itt—oh, that this Prince of Puffs, this most accom- 
plished of auctioneers, this Crichton of criers, 
were now alive and in Virginia, that he might 
have the describing and selling of the Natural 
Bridge ! With what generous fervour would he 
not dwell upon this wondrous specimen of Na- 
ture’s handiwork, with what a climax of super- 
latives would he not rise in unfolding the mental 
emotions inspired by so sublime a spectacle, in 


‘ify their curiosity, and to spend their money— 
and so long as the sublime and wonderful works 
of nature attract attention, just so long will the 
Bridge be the resort of the curious, and of the 
gay and fashionable world. 


But is it of “the curious, and of the gay and 
fashionable world” that the visiters to the Natu- 
ral Bridge alone consist? Does not some one 
occasionally descend to the bed of the stream 
below, and look up to that stupendous arch with 
feelings other than those of idle curiosity or the 
disposition of the “gay and fashionable” travel- 
ler, who “does” the Natural Bridge as he has 
“done” perhaps Vesuvius or Sorrento? Alas, 
why could not our commissioner have been more 
discursive in his description, why need to be so 
curt in his panegyric? Oh for the mantle of the 
‘defunct Robins, that we might supply what he 
,has so unhappily omitted ! 

This is an age of marvels: so much so, indeed, 
that we have hitherto acted on the principle of nil 
admirari in sheer self-defence. But we confess we 
were greatly surprised to learn that the Natural 
Bridge was to be sold. Such a thing had never oc- 
curred to us. Somehow—we know not how—we 
had taken up the idea that it belonged to nobody, 
| that it was a sort of nullius status, that it was 
|indeed incapable of transfer from one person to 
 seaatiiie. It possesses, it is true, in a very mark- 
‘ed degree, this characteristic of real property, 
that it cannot be moved, yet as a mere “ piece 
‘or parcel of land, lying and being in the County 
of Rockbridge” we had never learned to regard 
it. If we had looked upon it as property at all, 
we should have rather considered it an “ incorpo- 
real hereditament” as affecting the imagination, 
and we should as soon have thought of buying 
a rainbow or a sunset, evanescent as they are, 
as becoming the owner of the Natural Bridge. 
The magnificent phenomena of nature every- 
where—Alps, torrents, cataracts, illimitable prai- 
ries,—seem to us in their eternal grandeur to 
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mock the efforts of man to reduce them into 
possession. 

And yet the Natural Bridge is for sale, and 
may be had onthe 3rd of December next, by the 
highest bidder for ready money. We fancy we 
can see the red flag hanging over the cliff, as a 
signal to all passers-by of the approaching event. 
We should like very much to attend, if the 
weather should prove mild, for the very novelty 
of the thing. At what value should such a bridge 
be held? In ordinary structures of this descrip- | 
tion, the value bears some proportion to the cost | 
of building. But he who should sit down, with 
card and pencil, to estimate the cost of putting 
up another Natural Bridge, would be apt, we 
think, to find the task a pons asinorum. 

It may be objected by the reader who thinks 
of purchasing, that it does not appear, from the 
advertisement as we have so far given it, that 
more than two-thirds of the bridge can be pur- 
chased after all. And who, says he, would care 
to hold it by tenancy in common? To be seised 
per my et per tout, to have an undivided moiety 
of the whole, would be bad enough, but who 
would wish for the whole of an undivided moi- 
ety? The other tenant might be constantly giv- 
ing you trouble about the respective interests, 
and at last ask for a partition. And would not 
the attempt to divide the Natural Bridge put a 
hemisphere in commotion? But, my dear sir, 
we have not given the whole advertisement. 
Observe: the Commissioner appends a Nota 
Bene :— 


N. B.—I am requested by Col. Jesse Wootten, 
of Henry co., who is the proprietor of the other 
third, to say, that he is willing either to sell or 
lease his interest. He will be present at the 
sale, and persons who may wish to buy the 
whole, can have an opportunity of doing so. 


And now, sir, come to Virginia and buy the 
property. It may not be offered for sale again, 
in the present century. It is perhaps your last 
chance for this wonder of the world. Consider 
the satisfaction of inviting a friend to visit my 
Bridge. You may be able afterwards to buy 
Niagara, and, in the convulsions of the old world, 
it may happen that the Giant’s Causeway will 
be in the market. Or perhaps some day or 
other the Colossus of Rhodes might be had a 
bargain, or you might get “an eligible property” 
in the disinbumed streets of Pompeii. Begin 
with the Bridge, sir, while the opportunity offers, 
and consider yourself lucky in obtaining it. 

We do not wish to throw an obstacle in the 
way of the Commissioner, but we should like to 
know in what manner he proposes to make in- 
vestiture of the property. How shall livery of 
seisin be performed ? Shall the two-thirds or the 


Sy ee 


appurtenances thereto belonging, by mere deliv- 
ery of a deed? Or shall the old custom of giv- 
ing “a turf or a twig” be resorted to? And would 
it be considered a safe tenure to hold it by the 
twig that Col. Piper caught at, when he made 
his perilous ascent of the precipice ? 

We are in a state of perplexity with regard 
to the whole matter, and with solicitude await 
the issue of the sale. In the mean time, we 
beg leave to record the emotions that rise within 
us in contemplating that event, and trust we shall 
be pardoned for giving them the shape of 


STANZAS ON THE ProposEeD SALE OF THE 
NaTuRAL BripdeGe. 


A Sale! A Sale! Earth’s proudest things are daily bought 
and sold, 

And art and nature coincide in bowing down to gold, 
Alas! at such a sale as this, sad thoughts within us rise 
Until the Bridge becomes to us a very Bridge of Sighs. 


Ho! citizens of Lexington, ho! Keepers of the Springs, 
To whom the Bridge a revenue in transient travel brings, 
Rebuke the cruel auctioneer with your severest frown, 

Before in his destructiveness he seeks to knock it down! 


At least, ere he proceeds to such extremity as that, 

Be good enough to bid him first remember what he’s at, 

Let even-handed Justice too, cry loudly in his ears 

That he should give this ancient bridge a Trial by its 
Piers. 


Now, by the bones of Captain Smith, how shall he dare to 
cry 

(For crying’s his ‘‘ vocation, Hal,” though with unmoistened 
eye), 

That this great span which hath endured for centuries un- 
known, 

At bidding of a purchaser is going, going, gone! 


Oh, for a Wordsworth’s flowing lines to sonnetize the 


Bridge 

And paint in Tintern Abbey tints the Valley and the 
Ridge, 

But what’s words’ worth in such a task as lies before us 
here, 


As little as to give the face of placid Windermere. 


The only ode, ob noble Bridge, that should be sung to thee 

Is heard among the mountain pines and heard upon the lea, 

A Miserere lofty as that anthem of the surge, 

When on the sunset strand it chants the day’s departing 
dirge. 


The earth is full of stately works of monumental pride— 
The famed Rialto thrown above the dark Venetian tide— 
And pyramids and obelisks of ages passed away— 

And friezes of Pentelicus majestic in decay :— 


But arches, domes, colossal piles, that human skill has 
wrought, 

All, all, when in comparison with thy proportions brought, 

Are fleeting as the palaces fantastically vain, 





whole pass, with all the rights, privileges and 


Vor. XV—84 


That Russian monarchs rear in ice on Neva’s frozen plain } 
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A Saxon Priest once stood beneath the Coliseum’s wall, 

And augured that the globe itself should topple with its 
fall !* 

Oh when this mighty arch of stone shall from its base be 
hurled, 

An elemental war shall work the ruin of the world! 


* See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
** While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand, 
When falls the Coliseum, Rome shal] fall, 
And when Rome falls, the world !’— Childe Harold. 





THE SELDENS OF SHERWOOD. 


CHAPTER X. 


Therefore farewell! I go my soul may fail me, 
As the heart panteth for the water brooks, 
Yearning for thy sweet looks— 
But thou, my first born, droop not, nor bewail me; 
Thou in the Shadow of the Rock shalt dwell, 
The Rock of Strength—Farewell ! 

Mra. Hemans. 


To Rev. Crarzues SELDEN. 


My Beloved Son:—Here I am, in the library, 
sitting before an open window, with the mocking 
bird singing in the rose bush, the door locked, 
and all cares and duties imposed upon Margaret, 
that I may have nothing to disturb the pleasure 
of unrestrained communion with you. I shall 
never be able to fill up the blank occasioned by 
your absence, nor do I even wish to do so, and 
yet I would not recall you. I did not give you 
up without counting the cost, nor do I repent the 
sacrifice, but rejoice in the firmness with which 
you have pursued your course, convinced that no 
earthly object of desire or ambition could confer 
such high and everlasting happiness upon you 
as the path of action you have chosen. The soul, 
naturally immortal in its desires, can only find 
repose and happiness by coming to that Foun- 
tain of living water which he who drinketh of 
shall never thirst; then all earthly things, as- 
suming their due subordination and value, yield 
the measure and degree of pleasure which they 
were designed to convey, and in this sense do 
“the meek inherit the earth.” They may pluck 
each flower from the path of life, and without 
sorrow or surprise, observe its beauty vanish and 
its lustre fade; they know that these flowers were 
not immortal, but only types of those which 
shall bloom for us in Paradise. 

I have always thought the calling of a minis- 
ter not only the most holy, but the highest and 
most extensively useful vocation that a human 
being could follow. Preaching is but one, and 





not the most important of his duties, for it is the 
business of his life to promote good and repress 
evil in all their forms. What an infinite field for 
action here presents itself, action too, attended 
with the delightful reflection, that when all earth- 
ly things have vanished away, not an effort that 
has been made in this field shall be lost! 

I saw Mr. Carter from your parish yesterday, 
and felt as if he were a parishioner of my own. 
He spoke of you with so much kindness, that I 
found it impossible to remember he was only the 
acquaintance of a day, and should I dare say 
have forgotten the dignity of manner necessary 
for a matron of my age and Mrs. Selden of 
Sherwood (as you know your father calls me 
sometimes, when he wishes to recall me to a 
sense of my position in society,) if I had not ob- 
served Mr. Selden’s eye fixed upon me. Mr. 
Carter seemed to enter into my feelings, described 
to me your style of preaching, and told me sey- 
eral anecdotes in which I recognized my own 
Charles so plainly that I could have vouched for 
their authenticity. During our conversation 
your father was apparently engaged in looking 
over a newspaper, but I believe not a word we 
said was lost upon him, for I observed his eyes 
wandered several times towards the place we 
were sitting, and I saw a suppressed smile lurk- 
ing occasionally around the corners of his mouth. 

I am delighted to hear your aunt Mason has 
at length arrived, her society and assistance will 
prove invaluable to you. Brought up as you 
have been, I am sure you could not be altogether 
comfortable without some female companion- 
ship; indeed, the best and gentlest of men re- 
quire some such softening. A habit of practis- 
ing the “small, sweet courtesies of life,” the ne- 
cessity of daily consideration for the wants and 
wishes of those around us are necessary to un- 
fold the germs of love, of patience, of disinter- 
estedness within our hearts, and gives them vigor 
for the great trials of life. I have read and re- 
read your letters so often that they are almost 
worn out; I found Margaret carefully repairing 
your first, yesterday morning, with a cambric 
needle and the finest thread she could procure. 
Your letters convey to me so vivid an idea of 
your feelings, your employments, your neighbors 
and your household, that as I read them you 
seem present with me, and I feel sometimes al- 
most like answering you aloud. 

But I must remember that you will want to 
hear every thing about home, and abridge all 
that I should like to say about yourself. Your 
father, I see, misses you sadly, though of course 
he would not express what he considers a weak- 
ness; he seems more than usually restless, and 
as motion is Arthur’s element they have become 
almost constant companions. I marvel how they 
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can go on fishing, walking, riding and projecting 
for ever. This may do for a while, until Mr. 
Selden’s spirits recover their usual tone, but then 
I really must persuade him to join with me in 
endeavoring to induce Arthur to devote some 
time to reading and study, and to form some defi- 
nite and rational plan of life. Arthur's spirits 
are so buoyant, his love of novelty and adven- 
ture so great, that I have always feared to urge 
him respecting his future plans, lest he should 
wander off on some wild pursuit. With a thou- 
sand good feelings and fine traits of character, he 
is a source of great anxiety to me, poor fellow. 
God grant he may never come to harm! 

Reginald continues as much devoted to study 
as ever, too much so indeed, for it makes him 
silent and abstracted, and prevents his contribu- 
ting to the happiness of the family, or receiving 
pleasure from them in return. Your father ap- 
plauds his diligence, and seems proud of his tal- 
ents, but has entirely given up trying to make a 
companion of him as lost labor; he is sueceed- 
ing remarkably well at the practice of law, and 
made a speech the other day which was greatly 
admired and complimented by his professional 
brethren as well as others. Mr. Selden was 
greatly delighted at his success, and I should also 
have been much gratified but for the thought 
that it is only adding fuel to the flame, which is 
already consuming him. I labor in vain to in- 
spire him with other and higher views and to 
check his ambitious aspirations,—they are too 
strong for me to hope to control—and I feel daily 
that I have arrived at the most trying stage of a 
mother’s existence, when she can only watch 
over without the least power of controlling the 
destinies of her children. 

We have two young men added to our circle 
of acquaintance here, who seem to have caused 
a great sensation in the community, one of them 
I fear is destined to disturb our tranquillity, and 1 
wish from my heart he had remained in Phila- 
delphia. The elder of these two young gen- 
tlemen, Gerald Devereux, is a native of Ireland, 
though he left it during his infancy; he has no 
parents and has lived, since his recollection, with 
his uncle, Mr. Fitzgerald, who came over to 
America more than twenty years ago. Though 
I have seen him several times, my opinion is 
scarcely yet settled, even as it regards his man- 
ner and appearance, to say nothing of his char- 
acter; of the superiority of his mental endow- 
ments and qualifications there can be no doubt; 
it would be impossible to converse with him an 
hour without perceiving the extraordinary power 
of his intellect. This superiority, however, is 
manifested without the slightest effort, apparently 
without the slightest consciousness of its exis- 
tence. His appearance is striking, whether it is 





handsome or not I am unable to say, but when 
you observe the play of his countenance it has 
all the effect of beauty; as to the interest it ex- 
cites, the expression of his face is perpetually 
changing, and these very changes rivet your at- 
tention, sometimes from the impossibility of de- 
cyphering their meaning, sometimes from the 
depth of feeling which they express. His man- 
ner is very distinguished, yet it is not the manner 
formed by much intercourse with the world, or 
fashionable society ; indeed, there is so much of 
individuality about him that I believe he would 
never, under any circumstances, have received 
what are called highly polished manners. 

His companion, Augustus Vernon, is totally 
different in mind, manner and appearance. He 
has a face such as would be termed beautiful, 
with all the delicacy and brillianey of feminine 
beauty, and a slight, graceful figure, in short, is 
just such a looking man, that it would be almost 
miraculous if he escaped being acoxcomb. Just 
such an exterior as his I should consider one of 
the greatest natural disadvantages for one of my 
sons. His manners are all softness, extremely 
polished, and his mind appears to me to be thor- 
oughly common-place, though as he has evident- 
ly read many works of fiction, and has a good 
memory, he knows how to shine in borrowed 
plumage. I cannot of course speak with any 
certainty of the moral qualities of either of these 
gentlemen, but confess that I am inclined to judge 
rather unfavorably of Mr. Vernon in this respect. 
Margaret's opinion of the merits of this gentle- 
man coincide with mine ; unfortunately, Virginia 
seems to have arrived at very different conclu- 
sions on this subject. 

I fear, greatly fear, that Virginia’s fancy is so 
much captivated by the external attractions of 
this Augustus Vernon, that her affections will 
soon be fixed, past the power of recalling them, 
and this would be sad indeed, for if my views of 
his character are correct, it would be impossible 
for such an attachment to be productive of hap- 
piness. He professes, I understand, the most 
unbounded admiration for Virginia, and his every 
glance towards her is a declaration of love, and 
yet I doubt whether his heart is really at all 
touched. Personal idolatry effectually excludes 
love, and I am sure he is not capable of feeling 
it. But even if he really loved Virginia, it would 
make me very unhappy to see her married to 
such a man, and were I to oppose her wishes on 
the subject it would be a source of much misery 
both to her and myself. 

Virginia lives in a world of illusions, and her 
sensibility, you know, is exce ssive; she must suf- 
fer much before the fairy world in which she 
lives, can be divested of its enchantments, and 





all things can appear to her in their proper hues 
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and colors, and I know not how a heart so soft|sing grand, pathetic, or humorous emotion. She 
and sensitive as hers can undergo the rough ex- |immediately began to sing one of Burns’ inimi- 
perience of life without being crushed or broken. | table songs, with exquisite taste and feeling, but 
How much I wish I could endow her with the | just as she had commenced the concluding stanza, 
strength of mind of my noble Margaret. Every light footsteps were heard in the passage, and 
day I feel more deeply the value of such a char- | Virginia’s cheek instantly became crimson, and 
acter as hers; she is like another right hand to| the flowers trembled in her bosom as if they had 
me, I hardly know how I could get through life ‘been shaken by a breeze. 

without her. My confidence in her is so great | Arthur was listening with a sense of pleasure 
that I am never uneasy as to how she will act in | to Margaret’s song, but he was never so much 
any situation, nor am I tormented with appre- | absorbed as to be unobservant of what was pas- 
hensions as to her future fate. Her happiness is | sing around him, and his quick eye immediately 
beyond the power of external circumstances, for | detected the change in Virginia’s face. ‘“ What 








it is derived from the love of God and from in- 
ternal resources. Margaret may feel the trials of 
life, and doubtless will, for her feelings are unu- 
sually strong, but she can never be miserable, for | 
she bears within her heart a perennial fountain 
of strength and hope. Poor Virginia is a frail 
flower, bending beneath every gale of feeling 
and always requiring a prop. 

I must conclude this long epistle, as I hear your 
father’s voice in the passage inquiring for me. 
Write soon, my dear son, and be as minute as 
you can upon every thing respecting yourself ; 
you cannot dwell too long on this subject for me. 
Give my best love to Charlotte and the boys, tell 
her if I can persuade Mr. Selden that Sherwood 
can exist for a week without me, I shall endea- 
vor to pay you a visit in the course of a few 
weeks. I must not forget to send the united 
love and remembrances of all the family, ser- 
vants included, who never fail to inquire most 
affectionately about you, and request that when- 
ever I write I will send their best respects to 
“Mas Charles.” That God may bless and pre- 
serve my dear son is the constant prayer of his de- 
voted mother, 

M. SELDEN. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Whilst skies are blue and bright, 
Whilst flowers are gay, 

Whilst eyes that change ere night 
Make glad the day ; 

Whilst yet the calm hours creep, 
Dream thou—and from thy sleep 
Then wake to weep.— Shelley. 


“Sing me some sweet song, Margaret,” said 
Arthur, who was lying on a sofa in the parlor, 
suffering under temporary confinement from a 
severe sprain in the ancle which he had received 
the day before from the kick of arefractory horse 
he had been attempting to subdue. 

Margaret had a voice which, with a little sci- 
entific cultivation, might have made the fortune 
of a public singer; it was clear, flexible, strong 


tened with rapt attention. 
terwards he saw a tear glisten in his eye, but this 
remained questionable. 





and surpassingly sweet, alike capable of expres- 


is the matter, Virginia, what has happened ?” 

‘*Nothing,” said Virginia, striving to answer 
with an unconcerned air, “ but I thought I heard 
footsteps in the passage.” 

«Is that all?” said Arthur smiling, and Mar- 
garet stopping short in her song as soon as she 
had glanced towards Virginia, rose to receive the 
guests. 

Gerald Devereux and Augustus Vernon en- 
tered. The latter cast a delighted glance of ad- 
miration towards Virginia and exclaimed, with a 
theatrical air, 


“Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould 
Breathe such divine, enchanting ravishment?” 


Virginia blushed deeply, and for the first time in 
her life envied Margaret’s beautiful voice. She 
did not observe that Gerald Devereux also looked 
towards her, and that his countenance expressed 
genuine emotion and feeling, excited by the song 
to which they had been listeners. 

«Will you have the goodness,” said Gerald De- 
vereux, “to sing that beautiful song once again 
for us, otherwise I shall not forgive myself for 
having interrupted it;” he turned towards Vir- 
ginia as he spoke, and she replied with some em- 
barrassment— 

‘You must address the petition to Margaret, 
it was her voice you heard.” 

Augustus Vernon cast a look upon Margaret, 
which said as plainly as words could have ex- 
pressed the thought—Is it possible ? 

The smile of good-humored amusement, with 
which Margaret met Mr. Vernon’s glance, was not 
lost upon Gerald Devereux, who turning instantly 
to Margaret, said 

‘TI appeal then to Miss Selden’s good nature 
to grant my request, and I am sure such an ap- 
peal cannot be made in vain.” 

Margaret colored slightly, and without one 
disclaiming or modest speech, instantly recom- 
menced the song, to which Gerald Devereux lis- 
Arthur declared af- 


Augustus listened with 


an air of Janguid and polite attention, plainly 
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evincing that he had no genuine taste for music, 
and employed himself in arranging and re-ar- 
ranging a beautiful bouquet of flowers he held 
in his hand. 

The last sweet tones of Margaret's voice had 
scarcely died away on the ear, when Augustus 
arose, and seating himself by Virginia, presented 
the bouquet to her with a smile meant to be in- 
effably sweet, and said in a tone soft as a sigh, 
“Is it not a beautiful idea, to represent the emo- 
tions of the heart, by fair and fragile flowers, and 
to consider these lovely’—he paused a little, as 
his sentence was not constructed exactly as he 
had designed, then continued—“ and to view 
beautiful and fragrant blossoms, as emblematic 
of the attributes of the loveliest and most en- 
chanting portions of creation?” 

Virginia’s face, which was always a faithful 
mirror of her feelings, showed that she thought 
this speech very beautiful, and she received the 
bouquet, with a blushing cheek and tremulous 
hand, saying, with a forced smile— 

“I have always thought flowers had a lan- 
guage of their own.” 

“Surely they have,” said Augustus, with a 
significant air, as if he thought they had both 
been guided by some mysterious sympathy, to a 
wonderful discovery. 

* Pray, what do rue and tansy express ?” said 
Arthur, who did not half like the sentimental 
tone the conversation was assuming, nor the ex- 
treme tenderness of Mr. Vernon’s tone and man- 
ner. 

Mr. Vernon raised his brilliant eyes, fixed them 
for a moment with a smile upon Arthur, as if to 
imply that such a question did not deserve an 
answer, then turned again towards Virginia, and 
meditated a speech. 

‘Rue and tansy,’ said Margaret with a smile, 
determined to give a light and general tone to 
the conversation, “ express useful qualities with 
a plain exterior.” 

“TI confess myself a worshipper of beauty,” 
said Augustus, with a furtive glance towards Vir- 
ginia, ‘I shall never pluck rue or tansy to place 
in my bosom, but leave them to wither with their 
useful qualities, in the kitchen garden; no, the 
blushing rose, the snowy lily must form my bou- 
quet.” 

Virginia, vexed at the conscious blush which 
she felt on her cheek, bent over her work and 
assiduously employed herself in netting a silk 
purse. 

“Alas poor rue and tansy!” said Arthur with 
a mock-heroic air. 

“Do you not perceive that there is a beauty 
of expression, as well as of form and color- 
ing !’’ said Mr. Devereux addressing himself to 
Augustus. ‘* We-would not reject the mignon- 
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nette because it does not possess external beauty.’ 

*No, we prize the mignonnette for its fra- 
grance.” 

“But this is not external beauty—the fra- 
grance of the mignonnette is the beauty of the 
soul, shedding a hidden charm around it, not the 
less strong from its being invisible.” 

‘Such a sentiment as that diluted into a son- 
net,”’ said Arthur, smiling, “‘would quite estab- 
lish your reputation as a poet.” 

‘I do not aspire to the laurel crown,” replied 
Gerald. “I am sure I could not write a sonnet 
if my lifedepended upon it. When I was about 
fifteen, I was very fond of beginning epics and 
tragedies in five acts, but I seldom proceeded 
beyond a few pages, before my plots became en- 
tangled in such inextricable confusion, that I 
would destroy the old web in despair, and begin 
to weave a new one, which was fated to have no 
better success.” 

Arthur and Margaret laughed, but neither Au- 
gustus or Virginia appeared to hear or see any 
thing that was passing around them. 

“For my part,” said Arthur, “I can never 
proceed to the length of forming a poetical idea; 
ghosts of ideas flit before me sometimes, but as 
soon as I attempt to seize them, they are gone 
again like Will-o’-the-Wisps.” 

“Are you not fond of poetry ?” said Augustus 
to Virginia, ‘but why should I ask such a stupid 
question, I know that you must be passionately 
devoted to it.” 

‘“‘T have always been extremely fond of poe- 
try, indeed, too fond, for it has beguiled me of 
many hours that ought to have been differently 
spent.” 

“I can scarcely conceive how your life could 
be spent otherwise than amid poetry and flow- 
ers.’’ 

Vain as Augustus Vernon was, he could scarce- 
ly have conceived the depth and delight of the 
emotions which speeches such as these, made 
for the hundredth time, caused in Virginia’s sen- 
sitive and unpractised heart. Margaret heard 
his soft accents, and observed his sweet glances 
directed towards Virginia, with a degree of dis- 
turbance and vexation it required her utmost ef- 
forts to conceal. After revolving various meth- 
ods to detach him from her sister's side, a happy 
idea occurred to her—to request him to favor 
them with his performance on the flute. 

Augustus, like many other ordinary performers 
on this instrument, was passionately fond of it, 
and feeling somewhat flattered at the request, 
did not hesitate to comply with it. He played 
with a thousand airs and graces, and introduced 
various flourishes, which Margaret wished de- 
voutly could strike Virginia’s eyes and ears ex- 
actly as they did her own. But it was wonder- 
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ful that a woman of Margaret’s sense, possess- 
ing her knowledge of _Virginia’s character, could 
for a moment have entertained so vain an idea. 
Virginia listened with delight, and internally com- 
pared Augustus to all the heroes of romance with 
whom she was acquainted, and finally conclu- 
ded that he bore a striking resemblance to Val- 
ancourt in the Mysteries of Udolpho. 

When Augustus Vernon had finished his per- 
formance, and laid aside the flute, Arthur in- 
quired of Gerald Devereux if he was not a per- 
former on that instrument. 

“Oh, no—I once made some execrable at- 
tempts at Gramachree, and a few more old Irish 
melodies, but fortunately for myself and others, 
I soon desisted. I am sure I have no musical 
talent, though I believe no one feels more ex- 
quisite enjoyment than I do in listening to a fine 
song well sung. Indeed, I can listen with plea- 
sure to the tones of a voice, without much com- 
pass or variety, if they do but express any genu- 
ine feeling with sweetness and simplicity, butin- 
strumental music, unless it is excellent, is to me 
almost intolerable. Even the best instrumental 
music is a soul without a body, and we are not 
always sufficiently spiritual to understand its ex- 
pression; we want words to make the idea pal- 
pable ; but when it is merely ordinary, it jars 
upon the senses like discord, it is only a noise, 
nothing more, and the lower, the more unobtru- 
sive the noise, the better it suits my taste.” 

Margaret smiled, but felt a little uneasy, as to 
whether Augustus would not understand the lat- 
ter part of Gerald Devereux’s speech to refer to 
his performance, but she was soon re-assured by 
the bright smile of self-complacency that played 
on his lips. 

The conversation now became more general, 
more animated. Margaret had formed a high 
estimate of Gerald Devereux’s mind from their 
first acquaintance ; but she had no idea of the 
extent and variety of his powers, for now with- 
out the least wish for display, he scattered care- 
lessly around rich treasures of thought and bril- 
liant gems of wit. His transitions from the noble 
and elevated to the humorous and pathetic, were 
so gracefully, yet often so rapidly made, as to 
produce the effect of delighted surprise on his 
auditors. The intellects even of the most bril- 
liant and highly gifted of our species, are gener- 
ally in a half-slumbering state; a moderate ex- 
ercise of a moderate portion of our faculties, is 
found quite sufficient for the common purposes 
of life or society, but when a bright moment ar- 
rives when the mind is wide awake, what a world 
of thought, of fancy, does the child of genius 
spread out, as if by the stroke of a magic wand. 
The electric spark is communicated to all who 


kind of delighted astonishment at the beauty, va- 
riety and elevation of the thoughts, which, rous- 
ing from their slumber, almost unconsciously to 
the speaker, clothe themselves in words. 
Carried away by the interest, which Gerald 
Devereux’s conversation excited, Margaret, Ar- 
thur, and Mrs. Selden, who had joined the com- 
pany, found themselves uttering so many good 
things, as to occasion them not only pleasure but 
surprise. One striking thought, one bright sally 
followed another, and it was one of those even- 
ings which all present would have marked with 
a white stone. 

Virginia and Augustus did not partake of the 
general inspiration; they seemed absorbed in 
themselves, and in each other. Gerald Deve- 
reux addressed several remarks to Virginia, for 
he wished to draw out the spirit that dwelt in so 
fair a shrine, but Virginia answered briefly though 
politely, and evidently felt no interest in the con- 
versation that was going on around her. 


CHAPTER XIl. 


Oh. ’tis the heurt that magnifies this life 
Making a truth and beauty all its own. 
Wordsworth. 


And what was Charles Selden doing all this 
while? His father would at least have had no 
reason to regret the inactivity of a minister’s life, 
could he have seen Charles’ daily employments. 
From the earliest dawn until a late hour at night, 
his occupations were incessant, and the field of 
duty seemed continually extending before him. 
No duty was too humble, or too laborious, or too 
painful for him to perform willingly, animated by 
that “love which makes all things possible.” 
He had given up his mind to the study of truth, 
in the noblest form in which it can manifest it- 
self to the mind of man—religious truth, and 
from this source of all truth, he was continually 
led to explore its tributary streams—the various 
branches of human knowledge, all of which pour 
their waters into this inexhaustible ocean, though 
it requires that the eye should be full of light to 
discover their connection with the fountain into 
which they empty themselves. In the branches 
of natural science he traced with continually in- 
creasing delight, wonderful displays of the love 
and power of God, and perceived the various 
uses to which they mightbe applied for the bene- 
fit of his brethren, for such he truly considered 
all mankind. History he studied not as a mere 
collection of facts, not to support any particular 
theory, but to him it was interesting in the high- 
est degree from its revelations of the dark and 
sad mysteries of the human heart, from the light 





are capable of receiving it, and all partake of a 


which it throws on the dealings of God with man, 
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when he considered the progress and connection 
of events in universal history, how often was his 
heart elevated in wonder and love to that Su- 
preme Being who from “ seeming evil still dedu- 
ces good.” Philological and metaphysical stu- 
dies especially connected themselves with the 
profession which he had chosen—and in such 
pursuits the accuracy and subtlety of his mind, 
and his power of abstraction from the material 
world, were increased. Every species of know- 
ledge and literature had charms for him, and 
every pursuit was connected with, and made sub- 
servient to, the great purposes of religion. “'To 
the pure, all things are pure ;” when the heart is 
softened, and the mind enlightened by the doc- 
trines of genuine Christianity, then the eye be- 
comes single and full of light—it is fitted to see 
truth wherever it may be found. 

The moral world, illumined by love and faith, 
no longer appeared to Charles’ vision as a dark 
chaos in which good and evil contended for mas- 
tery: the vices and follies of mankind no longer 
excited in his mind contempt or disgust ;—the 
world presented to him a vast field of usefulness 
and labor, where glorious victories were to be 
won, where immortal souls were to be rescued 
from bondage and slavery, and made partakers 
of unspeakable and undying happiness ;—vice 
and folly he regarded as a skilful physician would 
the diseases of his patients—the more loathsome, 
the more inveterate the malady, the more earn- 
est became his desire to remove it, and the more 
intense his compassion for the sufferer. 

A letter which Mrs. Mason addressed about 
this time to her sister, will give some idea of 


Charles Selden in the character of a country 
parson. 


Mrs. Mason to Mrs. Selden. 


I have been intending for many days, my dear 
sister, to allow myself the privilege of saying 
every thing good, bad, and indifferent to you, just 
as they arise in my mind, precisely as if I were 
sitting by your side, as in the happy days of old. 
I have been so busily engaged in making house- 
hold arrangements, which you would have ac- 
complished in the tenth part of the time it has 
taken me to effect them, and in paying and re- 
ceiving visits, together with attempting to assist 
Charles in his multifarious duties, that I have not 
had a spare moment. I have always considered 
myself as a rather industrious person, but re- 
ally this dear Charles of ours puts me completely 
to shame, and makes me think sometimes, that 
I have never until now understood what a true 
Christian can, and ought to be. From the ear- 
liest dawn until a late hour at night, his labors 
are incessant, and yet to observe the constant 
kindness and cheerfulness of his manner, you 








would never imagine them to be labors. I am 
often.surprised at minute instances of his thought- 
fulness for my comfort, and for the happiness and 
improvement of my boys; he has the happy fac- 
ulty of being able to bring from his studies and 
grave occupations, a mind present to all around 
him, and ready to seize every passing occasion 
of entertainment and improvement. 

The first time I went to church after my arri- 
val here, it was with an odd mixture of sensa- 
tions, that I could scarcely describe. As soonas 
Charles commenced his sermon, I hung my head 
involuntarily, and felt as much dread and embar- 
rassment as if I had been about to address the 
congregation myself. The first tones of his voice, 
however, and the first glance I cast upon him, 
completely re-assured me; it was evident that 
he was wholly engrossed with his subject, and 
earnestly endeavoring to awaken in the minds of 
his hearers, a sense of its unspeakable impor- 
tance, and to kindle in their hearts the flame of 
divine love which burned so brightly in his own. 
His voice and manner are surpassingly good, but 
so natural as completely to disarm criticism; and 
the best proof of his excellence consists in the 
interest and attention which you observe painted 
on the countenances of his auditors. 

I breathed freely, then a little proudly, then 
almost forgot it was Charles to whom I was lis- 
tening, in the interest inspired by the subject, and 
his manner of treating it, and in the searching 
examination, which he led his hearers to make 
of their own hearts. 

As yet the whole work is before him, of estab- 
lishing a spiritual church, with the Divine aid 
which I think is clearly promised in the Gospel 
to efforts such ashis. The congregationis large, 
and composed chiefly of the most reputable in- 
habitants of the county. There are many nomi- 
nal members of the church and some communi- 
cants; most of whom have been accustomed to 
consider it as a suitable and necessary thing for 
a member of the Episcopal Church to partake 
of the sacred ordinance without considering its 
spiritual uses or requisitions. Many, too, of his 
hearers are infected with the prevailing spirit of 
infidelity, and come to listen to his discourses to 
criticise and refute, but the evident inserest which 
is excited by his sermons in all classes, makes me 
hope that a spirit of investigation may be awa- 
kened in the minds even of scoffers and unbe- 
lievers. 

Charles seems to have greatly at heart the spi- 
ritual and physical improvement of the poorest 
and most ignorant of his parishioners, and the 
instruction of the children belonging to the con- 
gregation. To his own servants, and to any of 
the colored people, whom he can induce to seek 
religious knowledge, he gives plain, impressive 
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oral instruction, so well adapted to their capaci- 
ties and peculiar modes of thinking, that I, who 
have been present on some of these occasions, 
have been more struck with these simple and for- 
cible expositions of truth, as a proof of talent in 
the minister who delivered them, than I have 
been in listening to many fine and highly polish- 
ed discourses. You have reason to rejoice in 
such a son, my dear sister: it would be impos- 
sible to appreciate him too highly. 

Fortunately, Charles has not perceived the very 
strong interest he has excited in some of the 
young ladies of the congregation, as it might throw 
an unpleasant restraint over his manner; and 
now he is perfectly unconscious and at his ease. 
One of the most prominent of his admirers, in 
this class of society, is a Miss Anna Maria Tra- 
vers, daughter of George Travers, with whom 
brother James was formerly well acquainted, and 
a Miss Susan Brooke, who, she says, frequently 
saw you during your days of belleship, and ad- 
mired you very much, though she was never very 
well acquainted with you. Both Mr. Travers 
and his wife seem very kind-hearted. They took 
Charles warmly by the hand as soon as he set- 
tled here, and though the old gentleman appears 
to think he pushes his notions on religious sub- 
jects too far, he is evidently inclined to view his 
actions and opinions with the greatest indulgence. 
Charles’ conduct and opinions being so different 
from those of most men, they have excited not 
only admiration and curiosity, but censure, ma- 
lignant criticism and misinterpretation. On one 
occasion, when his character was severely han- 
dled, 1 heard that Mr. Travers defended him 
with much warmth. Mrs. Travers is extremely 
kind and inoffensive, but as simple as possible, 
and so fearful of giving offence that I believe she 
would not give her own children advice which 
she thought would be disagreeable. She is an 
excellent housekeeper, and indulges the natural 
kindness of her disposition, by attending to the 
bodily wants of all around her, with the agreea- 
ble consciousness, that such attentions can never 
give offence. Consequently she is one of the 
most popular ladies in the county, and I have 
never heard a gentleman mention her without 
praise, though commendations of her puddings, 
her pastry, and her coffee, are sure to form acon- 
siderable part of her eulogy. 

The young people of the family have of course 
grown up without control, and have followed the 
natural bent of their characters, or formed them- 
selves after some fantastic models. Anna Maria, 
the eldest of the young ladies, has unfortunately 
chosen the latter method; for nature in her ru- 
dest forms is preferable to affectation, and I pre- 
fer the hoyden and giddy Juliana, and even the 
indifference which George manifests for every 





one’s pleasure but his own, to the artificial char- 
acter which Anna Maria seems, with infinite 
pains, to have formed. She has aimed at a 
mixture of piety and romance, without under- 
standing the nature of either, and her character 
is a ridiculous medley of contradictory preten- 
sions; it is evident to every one but Charles, that 
she has made what would be called a dead set 
at him, and it would amuse you to see the quiet 
unconsciousness of his manner, and to hear the 
dry simplicity of his remarks, in answer to some 
of her elaborate speeches, intended to excite his 
sympathy and admiration. 

But Mr. Travers has an inmate of his house, 
a niece, Edith Fitzgerald, whose society is really 
delightful, she has so much character, talent and 
originality, with noble and generous feeling. She 
lost her mother, unfortunately, early in life, and 
has had no female friend to supply her place, so 
that the want of feminine training and influence 
are evident in her character and manner. There 
is nothing bold or unfeminine about her, but there 
is a sort of lofty independence and disregard for 
public opinion, a self-reliance, and promptness 
in action, which seem rather to belong to young 
men than to young women. She has not yet 
learned that the weapons of a woman's warfare 
must be rather defensive than offensive, and that it 
is impossible to pass on unwounded, without the 
shield and buckler of prudence and reserve. Yet 
she has so much candor, generosity, and tender- 
ness of feeling mingled with spirit, that she really 
fascinates me, and the lights almost make me 
forget the shadows of her character. 

I think I see you smile and say, ‘“* Charlotte is 
as apt to let her fancies run away with her, as 
she was at sixteen—how can she know so much 
of this young lady in so short atime.” To this, 
I would reply, You are mistaken, dear sister ; 
my proneness to take violent fancies, and form 
sudden friendships, has entirely vanished, indeed 
I view things in too sober a light now, but there 
really are some extraordinary persons left in the 
world, and there are some indications of intel- 
lectual and moral superiority about them, which 
cannot be mistaken, and yet, in some cases, can- 
not be so satisfactorily described, as to convince 
those who have never seen these gifted individu- 
als, of the reality of their existence. Edith Fitz- 
gerald is certainly one of these, as you will ac- 
knowledge when you see her, as I hope you will 
ere long. 

Charles and I are expecting the promised week 
with much impatience, and Frank and Gustavus 
ask me every day when Aunt Selden and their 
cousins are coming. Every thing is assuming 
quite a pleasant and comfortable aspect around 
us, and I begin to have a home feeling here, which 
gives one you know a sort of individual attach- 
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ment to all the objects around. Art has done 
but little for the place: some weeping-willows 
and Pride of China trees have been planted in 
times of yore, which have now attained a noble 
size, and we have a rustic porch covered with 
sweet honeysuckle and white jessamine, which 
have matted themselves together in neglected 
luxuriance. These with some beds of pinks 
and violets, roses, lilacs, guelder-roses and holly- 
hocks, disposed in straight and ample borders in 
an old-fashioned garden, are the only monuments 
remaining of the tastes of our predecessors. But 
we have a noble grove of oaks, some groups of 
tulip trees and elms planted by nature, and per- 
mitted to remain; a level covered with a thick 
velvet turf extending for about a hundred yards 
before the front door and terminating in a gentle 
slope; a beautiful view of the James River, of 
fields and forests so mingled as to produce the 
most striking and pleasing effects of light and 
shade; then from the east and west windows of 
the house, we look upon valleys covered with 
rich natural growth, and almost every tree fes- 
tooned with the graceful branches of our wild 
grape vines. 

Tell Margaret she must be very diligent in col- 
lecting flower-seed, and raising cuttings for “The 
Rectory,” as Charles is very intent on having a 
flower-garden, and giving an air of order and 
beauty to the grounds. You know I have a nat- 
ural fondness for flowers; but this, with many of 
my youthful tastes, has so long slumbered, that I 
do not think it would ever have awakened suffi- 
ciently to inspire me with a real taste for their 
cultivation, but for the desire of pleasing Charles. 

If.I did not love Charles so very much, I 
should think myself bound by gratitude to con- 
sult even his most trifling wishes, for it would be 
impossible to describe his affectionate and unwea- 
ried consideration for the welfare and happiness 
of myself and children. But I love him too much, 
and have too much confidence in his regard, to 
feel grateful, if you can understand this apparent 
paradox, and seek to please him only for the 
pleasure of doing so. 

Charles has just entered to beg my assistance 
as physician and apothecary, for I fill both these 
offices with some reputation. A poor family 
near us are suffering with chills and fevers, and 
I have not only to prepare medicine, but rice, 
broth, &c., &c. Then I must have dinner served 
up in a few minutes, as he is anxious to set out 
as soon as possible to visit a sick parishioner, so 
I must bid you a hasty adieu. 


Ever yours, 
C. Mason. 


Fi tttee, 
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NATIONAL LYRICS, 
BY JAMES W. SIMMONS. 


BATTLE OF FORT MOULTRIE. 


When science, with disdainful eye, 
Mark’d the palmettoes from the wood, 
She bade the hero turn and fly, 

Nor vainly bathe their leaves in blood,* 
Calm and majestic as the sea 

Upon whose shores that structure rose, 
Surrounded by his chivalry, 

The warrior turn’d—to meet his foes ! 


Though each red minister of death, 

From bulwarks frowning o’er the main, 
Would stifle Freedom’s struggling breath, 
Nor mark her spirit soar again! 

Yet those who from meridian light 

Are snatch’d, their destiny fulfil,— 

Since he who falls from that proud height, 
Falls in the midst of Glory still !— 


From out the city’s distant spires 

A thousand forms are seen to rise ; 

A thousand hearts, whose native fires 
Rivalled the glow of those fierce skies! 
A thousand tongues, denied to speak, 
As, far along the brine, 

With horrent sides, and haughty beak, 
Now moved the British line! 


Within that low, dark structure, lay 
Souls with its ribs that vied ; 

As that stern host in long array, 
Came down upon the tide! 

In gallant trim, and steadily 

To their stations as they sweep, 
Flashed Moultrie’s red artillery, 
Like volcano of the deep! 


Now, in answ’ring thunder driven, 

Each bold Briton plied his deck ; 

But their foremost ship is riven, 

And lies a baffled wreck ! 

Again, again the fierce eclipse, 

As it rose from out that isle, 

Bathed in blood the reeling ships, 

And their ribs of rock groaned the while ! 


To that hurricane salute 

Twice a hundred guns replied ! 

But each messenger fell mute 

In the soft palmetto’s side :¢ 

“ The Commodore !”{ our Moultrie said— 
Her decks withered at the word ! 

Amid ranks where lay the dead, 

Scarce a living figure stirred ! 


* Accustomed to the scientific structures of Europe, 
General Charles Lee, when his eye fell upon Moultrie’s 
palmetto fort, sneeringly pronounced it a “ slaughter-pen,” 
and advised its immediate abandonment. 

+ The wood of the palmetto is soft and spongy. 

t The English Flag-Ship. 
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And “Fire!” followed ev’ry roar 
Of the true palmetto’s thunder, 
That shook the sea and shore, 
And rent the foe asunder! 

And as now came down the night 
O’er the island and the bay, 

Told her guns’ quick flashing light, 
Where that noble fortress lay ! 


But ere the noon was passed, 
There was silence on the deep, 
For the foe, in wounded haste, 
Slipped his cables from their keep ! 
Then rose a sound upon the sea, 
As of battle waged again— 

It was the cry of ** Victory !” 
From Moultrie and his men. 





THE LATE CHAPMAN JOHNSON, ESQ. 


The death of Chapman Johnson has left a 
gap in the foremost rank of our illustrious men, 
that will not soon be filled. And his loss is felt 
the more sensibly, because it followed so closely 
upon the demise of another of Virginia’s noblest 
sons—his associate in youth—his competitor in 
the race of usefulness and honor, wherein both 
were victors,—his bosom friend from early man- 
hood till the last moment of life. Benjamin 
Watkins Leigh and Chapman Johnson! Where 
shall we find two names so hallowed by the ten- 
derness and truth of manly friendship—so radi- 
ant with the glory that springs from private vir- 
tue and public worth? Unambitious of official 
rank or political distinction, they were neverthe- 
less prompt, whenever called by the voice of duty, 
to sacrifice for the public good every consideration 
of personal convenience or professional emolu- 
ment. In times when such examples have been 
lamentably rare, their disinterested love of coun- 
try has been recognised and rewarded by the 
homage of men of every party. More than once, 
at the summons of their native State, did they 
abandon, for a time, the professional labors to 
which they had devoted themselves; but always 
to return with eagerness to the duties and enjoy- 
ments of private life, so soon as the public ser- 
vice was fulfilled. And in that loved retirement, 
honored with the public esteem, beloved by their 
numerous friends and acquaintance, comforted by 
the overflowing gratitude and affection of those 
nearest and dearest to them, they have spent the 
tranquil evening of their lives, and calmly await- 
ed the coming of that dark hour which precedes 
the dawn of eternal day. 

When such men as these are removed from 
the scene of human action, a natural and lauda- 
ble impulse prompts us to commemorate their 


excellence, both as a just tribute to the memory 
of the dead, and an incentive to the living to em- 
ulate their well-earned fame. In this spirit, we 
desire to contribute our mite, however insignifi- 
cant, to the praise of the great and good man, 
whose name is prefixed to this article; and so 
inevitably does the mention of the one name call 
up the recollection of the other, that it was im- 
possible to take the first step, without being re- 
minded of that contemporary and friend, with 
whom, for nearly fifty years, he was so intimately 
connected. 

Chapman Johnson was born in the year 1779, 
in Louisa county, Virginia, on a plantation in 
the immediate neighborhood of “ Branham’s” or 
‘“‘ Boswell’s old Ordinary.” He had four broth- 
ers—two of whom were older than himself, and 
two younger—and three sisters. His mother died 
while he was still very young; but nevertheless 
old enough to recall distinctly a scene in which he 
owed his life to her exertions. His clothes had 
taken fire, and he wasin imminent risk of being 
burnt to death, until his mother, not without in- 
jury to her own hands, succeeded in extinguish- 
ing the flames. 

His father owned the plantation on which he 
lived, but thought himself too poor to afford his 
sons an education; and their boyhood, in conse- 
quence, was passed in a state of the most pro- 
found ignorance. Hoping at length to better his 
condition, by joining the profits of a tavern to 
those of the farm, he took charge of the inn al- 
ready mentioned, and trusted in this way, to sup- 
port his family with less difficulty. But the step 
was extremely ill-advised, so far as the inter- 
ests of his sons were involved. Without educa- 
tion, wild and untrained, at an age the most sus- 
ceptible of impressions from those about them, 
they were thrown into daily contact with the idle, 
dissipated, and vicious company, which, at that 
day even more than at present, infested our tav- 
erns and other places of public resort throughout 
the country. Already deprived of a mother’s 
guardianship, they were destined to undergo, 
while yet of tender age, the loss of their survi- 
ving parent. Their father died at the Ordinary ; 
and for some time the orphan boys continued 
there, exposed without defence to all the mis- 
chievous influences of the place. That they did 
not wholly escape the contagion is no matter of 
surprise : on the contrary, it is more wonderful, 
that under circumstances so adverse, the moral 
instinct and mental energy of nature should have 
sprung up and matured amid the noxious weeds 
by which they were surrounded. The eldest of 
the boys, as was natural, plunged more deeply 
into the current than the others; and the immi- 
nent danger of his ruin first awoke the fears and 





stimulated the efforts of his brothers, Richard 
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and Chapman. By selling their portions of the 
small patrimony derived from their father, they 
raised the means of sending their eldest brother 
to William and Mary College. Their exertions, 
their sacrifices, were not in vain: they succeeded 
in detaching him from the dissipated courses to 
which he was inclined, and in fitting him, by a 
competent education, to make his way in the 
struggle of life. Thus early did the subject of 
this sketch begin to exhibit towards his relations 
and connexionsa generous regard, which through- 
out his life allowed no occasion for its exercise to 
pass by unimproved. Indeed, the benevolence 
of his disposition, not only to them, but to all 
who sought his aid, was almost a fault: for it 
accustomed him to forget the extent of his own 
resources, in his desire to supply their wants and 
promote their imterests. 

Not long after their father’s death, the broth- 
ers had returned to live upon the farm ; and when 
Chapman had sold his interest in it as already 
mentioned, he still continued to work upon it for 
regular wages. By the aid of these earnings he 
was enabled, at the age of nineteen, to enter the 
school of the Rev. Peter Nelson,* of Louisa 
county, with whom he continued for nearly two 
years. During this period, he studied with an 
ardor and diligence peculiarly his own, and laid 
the solid foundations, upon which his labor in after 
years built a massive superstructure. He always 
cherished a respectful and kindly attachment for 
his old teacher, together with some humorous re- 
collections of his edd habits and quaint expres- 
sions. 

Mr. Johnson, about this time also, derived con- 
siderable benefit from an intimate association 
with Mr. Patrick Michie, who had married one 
of his sisters, and who, after living some time in 
South Carolina, had returned to Louisa county, 
Virginia, and settled on a farm adjoining the old 
homestead. Mr. Michie’s collegiate education, 
and acquaintance with the world, made his so- 
ciety at once both agreeable and instructive to 
his young relatives; while his influence encoura- 
ged them in the efforts they were making to im- 

prove themselves. 

In 1801, Mr. Johnson went to William and 


* This gentleman, under the more familiar title of ** Old 
Parson Nelson” is well recollected by many now living in 
Richmond, where he afterwards taught. He was a singu- 
lar compound of shrewdness and simplicity: an upright 


man, a good scholar—but, although by no means sparing of 


the rod, ill calculated to manage a company of unruly boys. 
His pupils will never forget the pranks they played, nor the 


punishments he inflicted. He often referred with pride to 
Mr. Johnson, in whose fame and success he felt himself in 
some sort a participant; and more than once the pretext 
that Mr. Johnson was to speak at the Capitol, or the Court 
House, procured a holyday for the boys, when that gentle- 


Mary College, and commenced the study of the 

law, to which he applied himself with untiring 

zeal and perseverance. Thus engaged he passed 

a year, to which he often referred in after times 

as one of the happiest of his life. It was here 

that he became acquainted with the Tucker fam- 

ily, and formed a strong and enduring attach- 

ment for them. Here also he first met with Mr. 

Leigh: and their acquaintance, slight in its be- 

ginning, strengthened in the course of this brief 
year, into the warm and devoted friendship, 

which ever after bound them to one another. 

In the course of the following year, being then 

twenty-three years old, Mr. Johnson left William 

and Mary and came to Richmond, where he 

shortly after obtained a license to practice law. 

At first he thought of commencing the practice 

in Richmond; but Mr. Wirt, who was then Chan- 
cellor in the Williamsburg district, having strongly 

recommended Staunton asa place where he would 

find a better opening than any where else, he 

went to settle in that place in the same year, 1802. 

He did not escape the anxieties and disappoint- 
ments which fall to the lot of almost all young 
practitioners, and by which so many of them are 
disheartened and defeated. Even his resolute 

spirit was half discouraged, and he thought se- 

riously of going to set up aschool in Lexington, 

until he was dissuaded by the kind advice of one 

of his warmest personal friends. ‘This was the 

late Judge Coalter, of the Court of Appeals, 

who lived at that time near Staunton, at a pretty 
rural spot called ‘The Grove.” In Mr. John- 
son’s own words,—“I should certainly have left 
Staunton, despairing as I was of success, had 
not Coalter—God bless him!—advised me to 
wait, and have patience. I did—I persevered— 
and in reward, succeeded.” The following ex- 
tract from a letter, written to a friend in 1806, 
portrays as well the despondency which clouded 
the first years of his practice, as the joy with 
which he hailed the brightening prospect that 
succeeded. ‘In truth, my friend, I have of late 
experienced pleasure in a higher degree, and seen 
perfect happiness in a nearer prospect, than at 
any other period of my life. And no doubt, but 
that the unusual depression which my spirits 
have suffered for the greater part of the last two 
years—indeed, for almost the last four years— 
has given them an additional elasticity, which 
has made the height of their ascent in some mea- 
sure proportioned to the depth from which they 
arose. While I was at Williamsburg, I was re- 
marked for my equanimity and uniform cheer- 
fulness; since I have been in Staunton, I have 
been frequently observed to be gloomy, some- 
times irritable. While in Williamsburg, I was 
permitted to pursue those occupations which my 





man was actually attending court in a distant county. 


judgment approved, to enjoy such society as my 
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own wishes would have chosen, to indulge the 
feelings which were most grateful to my heart, 
and to taste of most of those pleasures which 
are agreeable to my palate. ‘There, none of the 
cares of life interrupted the tranquil ‘noiseless 
tenor of my way.’ In Staunton, my situation 
has been very different. However, the day is 
gone (I hope) when I have any cause of accu- 
sation against Staunton: for now I see in it the 
scene of all my future happiness.” Nor was he 
deceived in his anticipations. ‘The lapse of more 
than forty years served only to draw more tightly 
the bond of mutual attachment, which united him 
to his old friends and neighbors. ‘The warmth of 
his regard for them was never abated: and no 
where was his loss more sincerely felt and la- 
meuted, than in the society of Staunton. 

Long before the date of the letter just quoted, 
Mr. Johnson’s amiable disposition and gentle 
manners had attracted the regard, while his tal- 
ents and integrity had acquired for him the es- 
teem, of a large circle of friends and acquaint- 
ance. In his association with the more inti- 
mate of these, and in his consciousness of innate 
energy and uprightness, he found resources, which 
often dispelled his gloomy thoughts, and revived 
his natural cheerfulness. And in the course of 
the year 1806 he realized his hopes of domestic 
happiness, in a marriage with Miss Mary Ann 
Nicolson, the estimable lady who has survived 
him. Her fair and delicate beauty was the least 
of her attractions: her open, artless disposition, 
gentle demeanor, warm and generous feelings, 
and guileless simplicity of character, won the 
hearts of those who knew her then, and con- 
tinue still to rivet the affections of all who come 
within the sphere of her influence. From the 
time of his marriage, Mr. Johnson fixed his resi- 
dence in Staunton, until the year 1824, when (for 
reasons to be hereafter adverted to) he determin- 
ed to remove to Richmond. 

On the first of May, 1805, he was admitted to 
practise at the bar of the Court of Appeals, and 
begun that career of forensic distinction, which 
in a few years elevated him to the highest rank 
in his profession. In this country, the progress 
of a rising lawyer not being marked (as in Eng- 
land) by his advance from one grade to another, 
his standing can be estimated only by the opin- 
ion which is entertained of him, either on the 
part of his professional brethren of the Bench 
and Bar, or on that of the community in general. 
These tribunals net unfrequently differ in their 
judgments; and the merit of an individual is 
highly estimated by one of them, while his rep- 
utation with the other is comparatively inferior. 
It was the peculiar good fortune of Mr. John- 
son to combine in his favor the suffrages of both. 
Possessing, in a rare degree, the qualities neces- 





sary to form a profound and accomplished jurist, 
he superadded to them an energy and vigor of 
thought, a clearness and force of expression, and 
an earnest. warm sympathy with the feelings of 
his fellow men, which won him an easy entrance 
into their hearts, and secured him an extraordi- 
nary power over their convictions. To the traits 
we have ascribed to him—if not implied in what 
has been already said—must be added the per- 
fect truth, rectitude, and simplicity of his char- 
acter; which, in every scene of his exertions, 
whether in the Senate, the Courts, or in the hum- 
bler questions of municipal and social concern, 
disarmed his hearers of all personal prejudice, 
and prepared them to listen with candor and con- 
fidence. 

But the busy avocations of civil life did not 
make him unmindful of other duties, which some- 
times devolve upon the peaceful citizen. Upon 
two occasions, during the war of 1812, when it 
was apprehended that the British would make 
an attempt upon the city of Richmond, Mr. John- 
son marched thither at the head of a company, 
to take part initsdefence. The alarm was given 
in Staunton, at one of these times, by an express 
from the Governor, which arrived about the mid- 
dle of the day on Sunday. Mr. Johnson was 
the first man to volunteer: and the next day, the 
whole company were mounted, and upon the 
road to Richmond. Happily, the state of pre- 
paration and activity, throughout the State, de- 
terred the enemy from the meditated attack. 

The limits of this sketch will not permit us to 
follow him, year by year, through the course of 
his long and useful life. In the Senate of Vir- 
ginia, he represented for many years the Augusta 
district, to the entire satisfaction of his constitu- 
ents, and with great and acknowledged advan- 
tage to the legislation and jurisprudence of the 
whole State. He retired from it, when his in- 
creasing practice in the Court of Appeals and 
the Chancery Court at Richmond, together with 
the long absences from his family thus occasion- 
ed, induced him, as has been already stated, to 
remove to the capital. From that period until his 
death he continued to reside here; but his social 
relations with his old neighbors were never wholly 
interrupted. He never failed to pass a portion 
of the summer and fall at his farm in the vicinity 
of Staunton; seasons of relaxation from his la- 
bors, which were happily spent in the renewal 
of old intimacies and hereditary friendships, and 
in the quiet enjoyments of domestic life. 

Nor were his energies altogether withdrawn 
from the public service. ‘Though no longer oc- 
cupying a public station, his advice and assist- 
ance were often sought on occasions of great pub- 
lic interest; and there were few measures, in- 











volving the general welfare of the State, which 
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did not derive some aid from the resources of his 
mind, and the weight of his influence. With the 
modesty which was characteristic of him, how- 
ever, he neither sought nor desired notoriety : 
and was content, without show or display on his 
own part, to contribute all that lay in his power, 
towards the success of every effort for the com- 
mon good. 

When the convention was called in 1829, to 
revise the Constitution of Virginia, Mr. Johnson 
was summoned by the general voice of his old 
constituents to represent them in that body. Em- 
bracing, as it did, some of the most illustrious 
and venerable men of the generation then pass- 
ing away, and almost all the distinguished states- 
men of Virginia, who were at that period in their 
prime, it presented an array of wisdom, learning 
and dignity, not often paralleled in history. The 
pithy saying of John Randolph of Roanoke, that 
it was “the grave of local reputations,” was no 
less true than sarcastic. Few men came out of 
the intellectual conflicts of that arena, without 
losing something of the prestige derived from for- 
mer victories: still fewer, with an increase of 
the celebrity they had previously enjoyed. But, 
among these select few, nevertheless, Mr. Johnson 
and Mr. Leigh were conspicuous. Ranked upon 
opposite sides of some important questions, which 
were long and warmly debated, the collision of 
mind served only to surround with greater lustre 
the names of both statesmen, while it was not 
permitted to disturb the harmony of their per- 
sonal relations. To the mutual regard which sub- 
sisted between them, and between others simi- 
larly cireumstanced, was to be ascribed in no 
small degree, the compromise that was effected 





midnight, and then suspend them only to be re- 
sumed at early dawn: while the hours more com- 
monly appropriated to business were filled up 
with tasks no less continued and severe. As 
early as the year 1837, he began to feel the effects 
of over exertion in occasional attacks of vertigo 
and uncomfortable affections of the head, which 
from time to time compelled him to abstain from 
labor. But he always yielded with reluctance ; 
and returned to his usual avocations the first mo- 
ment he felt capable of doing so, without allow- 
ing himself time to recruit his strength. ‘The 
habits of industry, which had in truth become his 
second nature, denied their usual exercise in the 
quiet and confinement of the sick room, produced 
a depression of his generally cheerful spirits, and 
impelled him to eseape as soon as possible from 
this condition of inactivity. Such vicissitudes as 
these naturally and inevitably resulted in the 
gradual decay of his physical powers. Tor sev- 
eral years prior to his death, he was seldom able 
to appear in court, or to engage in the active du- 
ties of his profession: and the burden devolved 
upon his eldest son, who had been for some 
years associated with him in practice. During 
the last twelve months. of his life, his decline 
was more marked and rapid than before ; and at 
length, on the 12th July, 1849, the light, which 
had for some time flickered in its socket, was 
finally extinguished. 

We have hitherto spoken of Mr. Johnson chief- 
ly as a public man: as an eminent lawyer, and a 
distinguished statesman. We feel that our at- 
tempt has failed to do him justice, even in these 
aspects of his character, the most obvious and 
intelligible to the common eye. How shall we 


of sectional interests and jealousies, and the hope to depict the singular and attractive beauty 


agreement upon that scheme of government which 
was ultimately adopted. 

But these employments were only occasional. 
The regular business of his life was the practice 
of his profession: and he so pursued it, as to 
leave an example to his successors in the courts 
worthy of all imitation. His zeal, his persever- 
ance, his high sense of duty, his liberality of sen- 
timent, and his urbanity of manner, commanded, 
as they merited, the admiration of his contempora- 
ries. ‘Those who heard it will not soon forget the 
heart-felt and affectionate tribute to his virtues, 
pronounced by one who had known him from the 
beginning of his career, and who has since fol- 
lowed him to the tomb, the venerable Judge Ni- 
cholas. His high character and consummate 
ability could not fail to secure a very extensive 
practice; and he devoted himself to it with an 
intense and unremitting labor, which in the end 
proved too much even for his vigorous and manly 
frame. He has been often known, for weeks to- 





gether, to prolong-his studies several hours after 


of his private life, which no one can well ap- 
preciate, who has not enjoyed the privilege of 
knowing such a manat his own fireside ? The re- 
collection of his genius, his fame, his learning, 
his influence, was speedily lost in the contem- 
plation of qualities more endearing,—admiration 
of his greatness was forgotten in the affectionate 
reverence, inspired by his goodness. ‘Through 
every relation of life, from those of husband and 
father, to the remote connexions of casual ac- 
quaintance or common humanity, his loving and 
generous spirit made its influence felt, in due 
proportion, but in abundant measure. It was 
his fortune to survive all his brothers and sisters. 
Several of these left children, young and slen- 
derly provided for. One after another, they were 
taken by him to his own house, placed at schools 
of his providing, or otherwise assisted and cared 
for according to their respective wants. He 
reared and educated them as his own children, 
and to him they looked up with the filial regard, 
which he so well deserved. With his immediate 
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family, his intercourse was not only affectionate |by his high talents, pure character, assiduous 


and tender, but sportive and familiar, tempered | 


labor, and by the universal confidence reposed in 


by a gentle dignity, which operated insensibly | his knowledge, wisdom, and integrity, attained 


to restrain the exuberance of youthful spirits 
within just bounds. In the larger circle of his 
friends and acquaintance, though always unassu- 
ming in demeanor, he was easy and cheerful in 
conversation, and entered with alacrity and relish 
into the amusements and diversions of those 
around him. In short, had his abilities and pub- 


lic honors been less than they were, he must still | 


have wen the admiration and esteem of his fel- 
low citizens by the purity of his life, and the 
social excellence of his character. 

This sketch might be considered incomplete, 
without some notice of the religious sentiments 
of Mr. Johnson. It is true, that the uniform 
tenor of such alife affords evidence of the high- 
est character to show that it was regulated by 
the dictates of piety and morality: men do not 


gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles. It | 


is true also, that, beyond this outward proof, 
the fallible judgment of mortals can never pene- 


trate: it is for God alone to read thesecret heart. | 
But it may be gratifying to many to know, that, | 


several years before his death, he openly professed ‘and beautiful thoughts are worthy of application 


his faith in the religion of Jesus Christ, and 
united himself with the Protestant Episcopal 
Church ; thus adding his express and solemn tes- 
timony of belief to the practical illustrations of 
it afforded by his conduct. 

The intelligence of Mr. Johnson's death was 
everywhere reccived with emotions, that sought 
expression in private letters of condolence, and 
public tributes of respect for his memory. From 
among these, we select for quotation the pream- 
ble of the resolutions, adopted at a meeting of 
Judges, and members of the bar, and officers, of 
the Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia, then 
in session at Lewisburg; as well on account of 
the high authority, by which the eulogy is pro- 
nounced, as of the feeling and eloquent language, 
in which it is expressed. 

“ The exalted position which Chapman John- 
son occupied, at the bar, in the senate, and in 
the general estimation of his fellow citizens, de- 
mand some notice of his death. 

“As a man, Mr. Johnson, through a long life, 
was distinguished for lofty integrity and purity, 
to which was added the most disinterested be- 
nevolence. 

‘His influence over the minds and charac- 
ters, not only of those who associated with him, 
but of the community in general, was much 
greater than ordinarily falls to the lot of distin- 
guished public men; and this influence was al- 
ways promotive of virtue, patriotism, and be- 
nevolence. 

“ As a senatorof his native State, Mr. Johnson, 








an influence unequalled by any man of his day; 
and has left the impress of his mind and charac- 
ter on the legislation of this State. 

“After his retirement from legislative life, a 
large portion of Mr. Johnson’s time was directed 
to schemes for the advancement of the interest 
of his native State; and in all such schemes his 
sound judgment, extensive knowledge, and en- 
larged scope of thought, made him an invalu- 
able counsellor. 

* Atthe bar he was distinguished for an extent 
of knowledge, fertility of thought, ingenuity, 
ability, and force of argument, which placed him 
in a position, in which he had few compeers. 

“Tn private and social life, Mr. Johnson com- 
bined all the qualities which make a man be- 
loved and honored, and he has left, to his friends, 
the recollection of a life in which there is no act 
to regret, and a character without stain.” 

We are sensible, that no words of ours can 
add anything to what has been said. We adopt, 
in concluding, those of another, whose solemn 


here :— 


“« Peace to the just man’s memory ;—let it grow 
Greener with years, and blossom through the flight 
Of ages ; let the mimic canvass show 
His calm benevolent features ; let the light 
Stream on his deeds of love, that shunned the sight 
Of all but heaven; and in the book of fame 
The glorious record of his virtues write, 
And hold it up to men, and bid them claim 
A palm like his, and catch from him the hallowed flame.” 





GLEANINGS, 


Sir Edward Coke, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
estimated the population of England at 900,000 
of all sorts. Harrison makes the men fit for ser- 
vice 1,172,674, while Guicciardini makes the 
population two millions. 


The following explains the origin of the term 
“ grog.” 

‘“ Admiral Vernon usually wore a grogram 
cloak in bad weather, from which the sailors 
called him ‘old Grog.’ Hence the name in honor 
of him was transferred to the spirit and water, 
because he was the first officer who ordered it 
in this manner on board his Majesty’s ships.” 

Scot’s Mag. Vol. 52, p. 38 in note. 


The smoky haze of the Indian summer has by 
some been attributed to the burning of the woods 
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and grass at that season, but that notion has been | 


exploded. However, there is no doubt those con- 
flagrations enhance the natural haziness of the 
atmosphere. Indian summer was in old colo- 
nial times associated with images of savage in- 
cursions and massacre. It is a period when the 
lover of nature and poetry wanders with delight 
through the forests of frost-dyed foliage, orange, 
gold and crimson, as if painted with the rainbow. 
Especially amid the primitive woods of the moun- 
tain, afar from dust and turmoil, how sweetly en- 
chanting is it to roam, lulled by the scene and the 
balmy lazy air into a sort of voluptuous repose 
and reverie, a pleasing languor, bathed in an at- 
mosphere of poetry—a half-oblivious, pensive en- 
chantment, somnambulistic, in a land of dreamy 
beauty. 


In the Athenian republic (so called) there were 
84,000 free citizens, 40,000 aliens, 400,000 slaves, 
or more than four slaves to one freeman. The 
slaves were either freedmen or absolute bonds- 
men. The slave-trade was carried on then as 
now. The condition of the Athenian slaves 
appears to have been in some points better than | 
that of ours, in others—worse. 


Some writers have intimated that the title of 
Lord Sterling (Major General in the American 
army during the revolutionary war) assumed by 
him was never recognized as valid by the legal 
authorities of Great Britain. But the following 
advertisement is to be found in the Scots Maga- 
zine for 1759 p. 212. William Alexander Esq. 
of New Jersey was proved March 1759, by an 
inquest before the sheriffs of Edinburgh, to be 
the lineal male representative of the Earl of 
Sterling.” 


The distances of some of the fixed stars have 
been estimated at from 986,000 to 224,500,000 
times the length of the radius of the earth’s orbit 
or its distance from the sun, which is 95,000,000 
miles. ‘The number of stars in the whole celes- 
tial sphere as seen by Sir W. Herschel’s 20 ft. 
telescope was upwards of 20 millions. 


The increase of twenty principal cities of the 
United States between 1830 and 1840 was 55 
per centum, while that of the whole country was 
less than 34 per centum. 


Niagara—O-ni-aw-ga-rah, “the thunder of 
water.” 





Pascond, an old writer, mentions three lakes 
in North America—Superior, Lllinois, (probably 


lake Michigan) and Huron. He says that great 
ships may go up the Mississippi to the Illinois 
river. Fort Pensacola (in New Mexico as then 
styled, lat. 29, long. 91,) the best harbor in St. 
Louis’ Bay (the Gulf of Mexico) was taken 
from the Spaniards by the French in 1719. St. 
Austin (Augustine) and St. Matthew he men- 
tions as situated on the Bahama canal. New 
Mexico he divides into Apalacho on the North, 
Corsa West, Tegeste or Florida proper East, 
and the Bay of St. Louis South. Inshape New 
Mexico is likened to the sleeve of a coat. It 
was in lat. 25 to 39, long. 83 to 107, extended 
1000 miles from East to West and 900 miles 
from North to South. 


The site of Philadelphia in Indian was called 


Kiuequenaku, i. e. “the grove of the long pine 
trees.” 


Schenectady—German “a pine barren.” 


**T am like one of those boxes I have seen 


| enclosing several other boxes of similar form 


though lessening size. The person with whom 
I have least congeniality sees only the outer- 
most; another person has something more in- 
teresting in his character, he sees the next box; 
another sees still an inner one: but the friend of 
my heart alone with whom I have a full sympa- 
thy sees disclosed the innermost of all.” 
John Foster. 


‘When I recall to mind at last, after so many 
dark ages wherein the huge overshadowing train 
of error had almost swept all the stars out of 
the firmament of the church, how the bright 
and blissful reformation by divine power shook 
through the black and settled night of ignorance 
and anti-christian tyranny—methinks a sover- 
eign and reviving joy must needs rush into the 
bosom of him that reads or hears; and the sweet 
odor of the returning gospel imbathe his soul 
with the fragrancy of heaven.”— Milton. 


Truth is a naked open daylight that doth not 
show the masques and mummeries and triumphs 
of the world half so stately and daintily as can- 
dle light.—Bacon. 


Some French writer has illustrated Christian 
humility thus: “the emptiest heads of wheat are 
carried the highest, but when they become filled 
with grain they bend modestly down.” 


— 


The Yeardly Oak in Buckinghamshire, Eng- 
land, was said to have been coéval with the time 
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of William the Conqueror and to have borne the 
name of Matilda his consort. Its girth was 28 
feet, 5 inches, a foot above the surface of the 
ground. Cowper wrote some admirable verses 
on it, not known, however, till after his death. 


There is a story of two hunters in the Dismal 
Swamp, “the Great Dismal,” who being over- 
taken by night, looked out for a lodging place. 
and found not far off an enormous old cypress 
tree, through whose top the winds of many 
winters had whistled, but which struck by light- 
ening had fallen, breaking a good many feet from 
the ground, the trunk still reposing on the stump. 
One of the hunters chose for his sleeping-place 
the top of this stump. So he gathered some 
boughs and pieces of bark from around and lay- 
ing them across the hollow of the stump, made 
a bed which, although not quite as soft as a bed 
of roses, seemed at the least secure from the at- 
tacks of the wild beasts which infest that gloomy, 
unfrequented morass. The other hunter chose 
for his resting-place the inclined trunk of the 
tree. During the night the hunter who slept on 
the top of the stump, being restless, perhaps 
dreaming of Gorgons and chimeras dire, tossed 
and turned until the boughs and the bark began 
to give way under him, the lowest layer crack- 
ing first, then the next, and so on till at length 
all were broken, and at last upon another lurch 
they caved in, and with them the sleeping hun- 
ter fell down into the hollow of the stump. 
Waking he found that he had fallen into com- 
pany,—and that a family of bears were in gyra- 
tory motion about him, astounded at his unex- 
pected descent upon them. Under such circum- 
stances, and it being very dark, an introduction 
was out of the question, and the bears disgusted 
and alarmed at a disturbance so much in viola- 
tion of all conventional rules, and so uncomfor- 
table, determined to make for the open air. The 
hunter sympathizing in this disgust and alarm, 
and desire to emerge from the stump, seized hold 
of one of the bruins en passant who conveyed 
him out with telegraphic celerity, where the 
hunter, unwilling to impose upon the locomotive 
liberality of his “fat friend,” let go his hold and 
awoke his companion, and proposed an inconti- 
nent decampment from this place of lodging and 
private entertainment, which proposal was voted 
reasonable and acted on without delay. 


Maria Louisa Leopoldina Carolina, Imperial 
princess, Arch-duchess of Austria, Empress of 
France, and finally, by a singular anti-climax of 
fortune Dutchess of Parma, Piacenza and Guas- 
talla, was born at Schénbrunn, December 13th, 
1791, eldest daughter of Francis If., afterwards 





Emperor of Germany, and of the second of his 
four wives, Maria Theresa of Naples. When 
Vienna was cannonaded by Napoleon, the pal- 
ace in which Maria Louisa lodged, was by his 
own order exempted from the fire of his artillery. 
Napoleon marrying her by proxy in 1810, she re- 
paired to Paris, and passed four years in France. 
Upon Napoleon’s abdication in 1814, she returned 
to Austria with her son, and was made Duchess 
of Parma and Piacenza. She declined sharing 
Napoleon’s fortunes at Elba, but corresponded 
with him while there for a time. She remained 
some time at Vienna with her son the duke of 
Reichstadt. Upon Napoleon’s return from Elba, 
Maria Louisa, after some vacillation, determined 
not to rejoin him, saying that as she had refused 
to partake of his adversity, she would not now 
participate in his prosperity. She still however 
retained her esteem for him. In 1816, a year 
after the battle of Waterloo, she went to Parma 
and took possession of her Duchy lying on the 
south bank of the Po, containing 2,200 square 
miles and nearly five hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants. Parma, the capital, contained a popula- 
tion of thirty-five or forty thousand. She was 
obliged, however, to leave her son at Vienna. 
In 1824 she married an Austrian officer, General 
Count Neipperg. He had lost his left eye in 
battle by a French lance—but when seen on the 
right side was very handsome. He died in 1828. 
She bore him three children. The eldest, a 
daughter, married Count San Vitale, grand cham- 
berlain of Parma. A son, the Count de Monte- 
nuovo, (the Italian for Neipperg,) was an officer 
in the Austrian service in 1847, and may be so 
yet. A second daughter died in infancy. Upon 
the French revolution in 1830, the outbreak in 
Italy extended to her Duchy, and she was forced 
to escape to Austria. But the Duchy being re- 
duced by an Austrian army she returned. In 
1834 she married Count Bombelles, an old emi- 
gré. Atthe time of the accession of Pius IX., 
her Duchy was again disturbed and Maria Loui- 
sa passed much of her time at Schoénbrunn. Not 
long after she died and was succeeded by Carlo 
Ludovico, duke of Lucca. 

It is the prerogative of genius to stamp its in- 
terest on every thing connected with it. A wor- 
thy gentleman of my acquaintance, a native of 
Scotland, has in his possession some leaves of an 
Excise book kept by Robert Burns the poet. The 
first page is headed, “ Excise 88th year 1794-5. 
Dumfries Collection and District. 4th Round 
Diary including 7th December, 1794, and 17th 
Jany., 1795. Robert Burns.” 

The page is ruled into columns, the headings 
being ‘Divisions and Officers, Dates, Places Sur- 
veyed, Miles, Com’n. Br'rs, Victuallers, Chand- 
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lers, Tanners, Spirit Dealers, Tea Dealers, To- 
bacco Dealers, Tobacco Manufacturers, Reports.” 
The Reports are addressed “ Hon’le Sirs.” The 
first Report, dated December 7th, 1794, is as fol- 
lows: “Preceding Round ended the 6th Inst. 
Sunday in obedience to the Collector's orders I 
took charge of this District and received from 
Mr. Findlater (indisposed) the cheque-book, &c.”’ 
This report is marked “Ex’d J. M.” i. e. Examin- 
ed by John Mitchell. The next report regards the 
Dumfries Division and is in the following cabal- 
istic terms: “In Vict’ry [Victuallery] had a pre- 
paratory remark and two charges. Two. Tobco. 
Manufis at work; Stocked all the Tobco. Dealrs 
per weight. On examining the Books only ob- 
served in the Tobacco Book page 5th, Nov. 22d, 
m. 10. and 25m. 10. Returns of Tobco. altered 
JSrom 89 lbs to 41 lbs on the 26 mg. and 28 m. 10 
Jrom 133 to 90 lbs. More care promised. Op- 
posite the notice of this delinquency is written, 
“Admonish. G. B. Done J. C.” i.e. G. B. a 
superior functionary of the Excise orders the cul- 
pable Victualler to be admonished on the occa- 
siou, and J. C., the subordinate officer, says that 
he has admonished him. The last report on this 
page is :—“ Had a charge and took worts off in 
Brewy and weighed to the Tanner 2 Backs and 
3 Hides at 112 Ibs.” The next report is, ** Sur- 
veyed as per margin In Paper, weighed of first 
class 5 Bundles, of second class 23 Bundles, of 
third class 39 Bundles—in all 1315 lbs—also ex- 
am’d remaining stock of malt, six guages; all 
with practical agreement. Nothing to blame in 
the Books.” ‘The places thus surveyed or where 
these last services were performed were, Park, 
Drumwhinnie, Kirkquinzion, Dalbeattie, Mount 
Pleasant, Home. On the 18th of the same month, 
December 1794, Burns reports—“ A Guage a 
charge and Preparatory Remark in Brewery. 
Examined three stocks of Leather and weighed 
seven Hides, and two calves at 203 Ibs. In malt 
four guages. Any inadvertencies in the books 
but trifling.” 


On another day the poet-exciseman “ Return- 
ed and in Brewery took off second worts and had 
a confirming Guage of the first. Weighed a stage 
of candles at 240 lbs.” Again he took “Two 
Guages in Cn. Brewery, counted large stock of 
depending Leather. Fourteen Guages of malt. 
Nothing considerable in the Books;” and “weigh- 
ed 15 Backs, 13 Hides, 27 Kipps and 02 Calves 
at 908 lbs.” 


The Excise Divisions in that part of Scotland 
were Dumfries, Bridgeen, Annan, Woodhouse, 
Lochmaben, Lockerby, Sanquhar—and the Di- 
vision officers, John Lewars, John McQuker, 
Geo. Gray. James Hosack, Leond Smith, John 





Crawford, Wm. Penn, Peter Warwick, Alexr. 


Vor. XV—86 


Hill, Jno. McCulloch, Alexr. Easton, James Gra- 
ham and Robert Burns. 

When Julian, the philosophic emperor, came 
to the throne, it was found necessary to indoctri- 
nate him in the rudiments of the military art, and 
while undergoing the process of the drill, being 
seriously bored, he exclaimed—* Heavens, what 
an employment for a philosopher!” So Burns, 
when weighing candles and hides and malt, had 
reason to exclaim—* Heavens, what an employ- 
ment for a poet!” C.C. 





LILIENHORN, 


A DRAMATIC POEM BY J. E. LEIGH. 


The reader well find in Book XII. of Lamartine’s His- 
tory of the Girondists a very interesting account of the 
conspiracy against Gustavus III. King of Sweden, by many 
of the Swedish nobles, together with Lilienhorn, Comman- 
dant of the Guards at Stockholm, and of the assassination 
of the King on the night of the 16th March 1792. 


CHARACTERS. 


LILIENHORN, Commandant, &c. 
CounT DE RibpBiIne. 
CounT DE BRAKE. 


Gustavus II[l., King of Sweden. 


Conspirators 


CouNT DE STEGEBORG. 
Baron D’ ERENSWARD. 


Scene I1.—Stockholm. The King’s Palace. 


Gustavus, Solus. 
Whence come the warnings of impending ilk 
So strongly urged, so multiplied of late? 
From watchful friendship’s quick excited fears, 
Or cunning foe’s most subtle stratagem? 
I fain would know, yet nought it doth import, 
For fear of friend and scheme of foe I scorn. 
And at my life then, treason aims its Llow— 
These warnings manifold do all declare, 
But point not out the hand that's raised to strike, 
Nor tell the hour appointed for the stroke. 
In each man thus | must th’ assassin fear, 
And feel the pangs of death in ev’ry hour! 
Behold the doom that is designed for me, 
By thousand hands a thousand deaths to die! 
Ha! ba! I hold the sovereign power here 
Whose chiefest form and action mercy is, 
And on our royal self I do bestow 
That saving grace which others oft have known, 
And from this sentence will absolve ourself 
And grant a pardon from this dreadful doom. 
So from the pangs of death before it comes, 
By virtue of this sovereign grace I’m freed. 
I have met Danger often in his shape 
And shivered in his hand his threat’ning lance : 
He stood between the throne and my high aun, 
A lion in the path in which I trod. 
This full-blown erown attests my vict’ry gained. 
He menaced ruin with the Russian Bear 
And came to crush me with its icy arms ; 
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But ‘neath my blows the Northern monster reeled 
And found its safety in my wrath appeased. 
Vanquished thus in ev’ry open strife, 

Lo! Danger now a masked disguise assumes 
And by my fears would subjugate my soul. 

That may not be—my fears are but my subjects, 
Too fearful far to make essay to rule. 


Enter Liniennorn. 


Gustavus, continuing, 


Ho, Lilienhorn ! you come most opportunely, 
This, this concerns Count Lilienhorn, not me. 
A letter from the noble Bouillé, this— 

That son of France who, in his heart’s true faith, 
Doth see his honor in his master’s cause 

And would from secret harm his ally guard. 

He writes that proof or something like to proof 
He has, that disaffection’s taint hath touched 
The hearts of some whose very hand I’ve armed 
And thought to wield as if it were my own— 
Bids me beware—that soldiers high in trust, 

In Stockholm here, against our life conspire. 

Of all my army here thou art the head 

And sure must know the motives of the body. 


Lilienhorn. 


Ay, ay, my liege, of body, limbs and head; 

But do not see the workings of this plot, 

Or know the soil in which this treason roots 
Whose branches spreading, bloom in foreign lands, 
And only to your distant friends disclose 

The peril which doth threat you here at home. 


Gustavus. 


This treason menaced—hast not heard before? 


Lilienhorn. 


Ay! no! ay, but ’twas from your highness’ self. 

When at the Council you declared your will 

Against insurgent France to lead your strength, 

To strangle faction and maintain the crown, 

To crush revolt and snatch the king and queen 

From the fierce people’s bloody appetite, 

Your Highness did with mock solemnity, 

So well assumed it did impress with awe, 

Propound a question piercing every heart: 

With wrathful tone and bent and low’ring brow, 

You asked what fate deserves the traitor Swede 

Who in his heart doth plot his sovereign’s death ? 

Responses warm, that quick arose from all 

Were by your Highness met with most‘arch smile 

That shewed you touched in sport their deep hearts’ 
chords. 

With playful look of incredulity, 

This phantom plot you then exposed to view, 

Framed as you said of wishes of your foes 

And dreamed-of horrors of your frighted friends, 

And proved by two most truthful witnesses— 

Rumor unsworn and fanciful surmise. 


Gustavus. 


*Tis true, most true, my faithful Lilienhorn. 
I said I had braved the sword's biting edge 
And could not fear the airy poniard’s point. 


Lilienhorn. 


Then why, my Lord, give thought to thing so vain ? 


Gustavus. 


De Bouillé’s letter now from Verdun sent— 


Lilienhorn. 


No substance to the dagger gives, nor hand 
To point its stroke—tells nor plot nor actor. 
Horrors vague in unsubstantial mirage 

Rise on Bouillé’s view and hover o’er you, 


Here all unseen by quick and straining eye. 

Could treason germinate unknown by me, 

Or have its growth amidst the vig’rous crop 

Of virtues the most loyal and most true 

That ever subject’s heart did teem withal ? 
Gustavus. 

Well let it pass—1 did but wish to know 

If that which seemed but phantasy to me, 

Had vital strength to mind of Lilienhorn. 

Exit, Gustavus. 

Lilienhorn. 

Most vital strength and strength most mortal too! 

Life to my hopes but deathful force to you. 

But yet—ah no! remorse would now be vain— 

The fatal train to surcharged mine is fired— 

The arrow from the slackened string is sped : 

The noblest heart of all this world’s the mark ! 


Enter a Messenger. 


1 am, my Lord, by Count de Ribbing sent, 
In most quick haste, to bring you the advice 
That at the house of Baron d’Erensward, 
Certain of your friends have now assembled 
Who do desire and await your presence 

On matters instant and of high import. 


Lilienhorn. 

My friends! my friends! as tempters ever are ! 
Messenger. 

My Lord! my Lord! 
Lilienhorn. 


Away, you cur, away! and tell your Lord 
You gave his words unto my listening ear, 
Nor tell him more, if your base life you prize. 
Exit Messenger. 
Lilienhorn—continuing. 
Ye hunters of the royal game, ye wind 
Your horn for me chief hound to lead your pack ! 


Scene 2.—Palace of Baron d’Erensward. 


BaRON D’ERENSWARD. CovunNT DE RIBBING. 
CouNT DE STEGEBORG AND CounT DE BRAHE. 


Count de Ribbing. 
The speaking present loudly tells, my Lords, 
We can no longer dally with our fortune 
Or wait the coming of that laggard, chance. 
*Tis plain, the thought which in our quickened mind 
Has so long lain and grown in embryo, 
Its instant birth in action now must have, 


De Brahé. 
I pray you, Count, distinctly to— 
De Ribbing. 
Last night, my Lords, from France, a courier came, 
From Marquis Bouillé, with despatches charged, 
Which only to the king he would commit. 
Of double import | have learned they are: 
That it was bruited and believed in France 
A plot most subtle, deep and traitorous, 
Of imminent and most fatal peril, 
Against the king in Stockholm is conceived 
By servants high in trust and near his throne, 
With sharp expostulation urged in zeal 
To ope the eye of his deep sleeping fears. 
And then, as if to snatch him from his fate, 
Beseeching him to speed his powers on 
To rescue from the people’s rough embrace 
Her, his soul’s homage, Gallia’s periled queen. 
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Count de Stegeborg. 
That this is true I can attest, my Lords. 
Ere matin bell had rung its waking peal, 
By the king’s page I was from sleep aroused 
And summoned to his private council room. 
He, placing Bouillé’s letter in my hand, 
Without much comment, did in haste proceed 
To gather from the rolls before him spread 
The number and equipment of his troops 
In all the several stations of his realm; 
And on the map, with quick unerring eye, 
The distance and the marches did compute. 
And time required for general rendezvous. 
Then all impatient at the long delay, 
He said the lightning’s bolt did dart alone 
And did not wait for helping company ; 
That as the lightning doth outstrip its cloud, 
So he’d outrun the tempest of his power 
And blazing on would point its way to France. 
And then in phrase of most sweet courtesy, 
A grace we know so winning in the king, 
Something of praise it pleased him to bestow 
On our well trained corps in camp at Stegeborg. 
This corps he said most suitably was placed 
Upon the route he’d chosen for his speed ; 
With its strength therefore he should arm himself. 
The king to-morrow will set out for France. 

(Enter Lilienhorn.) 

But here is Lilienhorn from whom the king 
Conceals no thought. 

De Ribbing. 
Count Lilienhorn, to whose strong arm we trust 
As sword and shield, the wished for time— 


Lilienhorn. 


Hold! hold! my Lord,—my arm! my hand—what time? 


You do mistake—I am not Ankastroem— 
Count de Brahe. 
Nor hired, Count, his functions to perform : 
Ah! Lilienhorn disdains to deal the blow— 
He doth but arm the hand that gives the stab ; 
Nor takes for blood his pound for pound in gold— 
He hopes to reap in pride the crimsoned crop 
Of honors rankly shooting from the blood 
Of king whe wronged him only with his love. 
Count d’ Erensward. 
Count Lilienhorn did much o’ershoot the scope 
Of Lord de Ribbing’s thoughts— 
De Ribbing. 
And turned them quite away from their true mark. 


De Brahé. 
I was the lens converged them to their point. 


D’ Erensward. 
Most noble Count— 
Lilienhorn. 
I am no Count except by courtesy ! 
But of Stockholm’s guards I am commandant. 
With scoffing taunt let hollow court’sy cease. 
Was it for this you summoned me to-day ; 
To hear myself impeached with foulest breath 
By him of your own order deemed the head ? 
To raise your order from its low estate 
Up to that height of old supremacy 
From which it fell before the king’s strong will, 
With prayers and promises you asked my aid: 
Said usurpation did confer no right 
Except to strike the proud usurper down: 
That every peaceful art had long been tried 
To move the king to retrocede your powers, 
But that ’twas plain whilst King Gustavus ruled 


Nobility would be Gustavus’ slave. 

And when I told you he had honored me 

With station, trust, and love and friendship’s smile, 
You said a frown could quick succeed a smile, 

And then would fall both station, trust and love; 
But this imperious king by my aid slain, 

Nobility’s most ancient rights restored, 

On my head a coronet you would place 


And when I spurned and tossed that bauble back, 
Calling from hell the tempter's winning art, 

You railed at tyrants and of freedom spoke 

And urged me to uphold my country’s cause : 
That this blow struck, the haughty tyrant dead, 
I should be hailed the saviour of the land, 

By nobles honored, by the people loved, 

And chiefest captain of their armies too. 

This glittering prize displayed before my view 

I grasp— 


De Brahé. 

With hand deep dyed in blood of sovereign slain. 
Lilienhorn. 

Again the insults of this gibing Lord! 

Have we not here a traitor to our treason? 


D’ Erensward. 
Most noble Lilienhorn, restrain thy rage— 
He but assumes the privilege of age 
To give the counsels of timidity. 
Lilienhorn. 
Alas! he holds before foul treason's eye 
The undimmed mirror of his loyal troth, 
And makes us see an ugly image there, (aside.) 


De Stegeborg. 
Bear with his bluntness noble Lilienhorn, 
Nor deem there lurks in Count de Brahé’s heart 
Either wish or thought of base betrayal. 
To him, in virtue, power, and age our chief, 
We did entrust our honorable hope 
With full assurance it would find support, 
Or at the worst no treach’rous enemy. 
With his frank nature he at once declared 
The aim was noble, not the means employed, 
But that our thought should find no tongue in him. 
De Brahé. 
If in your minds I e’er deserved the name 
Which it has pleased you to ascribe to me, 
Of chief of your renowned nobility, 
Hear in the accents of my grief-tossed soul 
The voice of honor, the behests of right. 
When first this king o’erleaped the rightful bounds 
That hedged his high prerogative about, 
And roamed the lion o’er the field of state 
Glaring his wrath on all who dared oppose, 
Encroaching daily on your own domain, 
I did exclaim, and on you called aloud 
To drive him back to his accustomed rule. 
But you, my Lords, did answer my appeal 
By protestations of your love and faith 
To him who left you yet the name of Lord. 
{ do not cavil at your wisdom then, 
But what was wisdom then is honor now. 
The repartitioned powers of the State, 
Though to himself he took the lion’s share, 
You did agree and swear you would maintain. 
The powers he wrongly plucked, he well has worn 
In wreath resplendent on his royal brow, 
With a new lustre from his own great deeds, 
That doth obscure your old propriety. 





Let not conspiracy regain, my Lords, 


Of your new flow'ring honor’s fresh leaves formed :— 
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What prudent valour thought not to withhold. 

Let not the dagger now disgrace the hand 

That might have flashed the sword in just defence. 
De Ribbing. 

Forsooth, my Lords, a most sweet homily ! 

Who, here, has not accounted with his scruples 

And iv conscience’ judgment gained a balance ? 

Deliberation’s doubts have no place here. 

My Lords and Lilienhorn, your instant voice ! 

Shall King Gustavus fall beneath our stroke 

Aimed by the hand of Ankastroem to-night? 
All the Lords except De Brahé. 

The king shall fall, the nobles shall bear rule. 
Lilienhorn. 

No king ia Stockholm, let the people rule! 


Memphis, Tenn., Aug., 1849. 





Recollections of Weimar, the Native Place of 
Goethe, 


From the Unpublished Journal of Therese. 
TRANSLATED BY MARIE. 


In our childhood we are apt to regard great 
events or persons with indifference. They ap- 
pear natural and common, and the most celebra- 
ted men seem to us but ordinary beings. Our 
living near them in daily intercourse prevents, 
perhaps, the effect that would be otherwise pro- 
duced. But in after life, when experience has 
taught us severe lessons, when we find how many 
blossoms we lavished for asingle fruit, how many 
vain attempts for one success, then we become 
more observant. Recollections long since faded 
away, revive in youthful freshness. The clouds 
disappear, we behold the vanished stars,—those 
flaming, everlasting constellations seem to be no 
visions of imagination. Dust and elouds had 
concealed them from our eyes, but they were 
never extinguished. 

Such thoughts are sometimes awakened in me 
by recalling the days of childhood, when I walked 
in the shady avenues of the park of Weimar, 
merry and joyous, in ignorance of what surround- 
ed me, regardless of my uncle’s words when he 
would draw his little prattling niece apart and 
say, “There is Baron von Goethe.” Goethe 
strolled daily in the park : he had there his fa 
vorite spots, his pines, his oaks, against which 
he used to rest himself. The narrow limits of 
a small town, the external monotony of a life 
which in later years was somewhat wasted in 
ceremonious forms—the title of Privy Councillor, 
the honor of being called “ excellency”—these 


the greatest poet of Germany who had risen from 
the son of a plain citizen to the dignity of a min- 
ister of state. He was quite content in his ex- 
istence at Weimar. The little valleys of Thu- 
ringen, the stiff hedges of the Grand Duke’s 
summer palace, the Belvidere, the quiet river Ilm, 
gentle as a rivulet, were pleasant to him. The 
poet who in the prime of manhood had enjoyed 
Italy with all the ardor of his fiery soul, now 
longed for nothing more than a trip from Wei- 
mar to the Bohemian springs. But perhaps he 
deigned to move in every-day life with so much 
apparent pleasure, because his nature transform- 
ed all things into poetry? And yet when I read 
in matured age the works of Goethe, I am far 
rather inclined to consider him a man of pene- 
trating mind, than an ardent nature glorified in its 
own intensity. Goethe was thoroughly cold and 
measured. It seldom happened that he smiled, 
and still more seldom were the graces of his soul 
developed in playful wit. In his immovable an- 


tique face, nothing beamed but the eye. But 
this was the eye of the king of spirits. It com- 
manded, it governed, it flattered, it defied. His 


look was the symbolic expression of his soul—a 
mysterious communication, showing him an in- 
terpreter of the unknown—a revealer of the hid- 
den things of nature. His deportment was dig- 
nified, perhaps with too much assumption and 
too little inborn nobleness. He wore a dark blue 
surtout buttoned to the neck, and carried the left 
hand generally hid in his waistcoat. He walked 
slowly, bowed his head formally to those who 
who met him, said a few civil words and then 
passed on. My uncle thought himself obliged to 
instruct his little neice by telling her of the glory 
of Weimar—of the literary cultivation of the 
place, and though doubtless at that time the but- 
terflies had more attraction for me than Goethe 
and all the poets in the world, I could not help 
listening, and thus became acquainted with the 
classical Germans who have made Weimar so 
celebrated. The great ones—Schiller, Wieland, 
Herder—were no more; all, except Goethe, who 
received in the evening, with his daughter-in-law, 
in the very small rooms of their plain home, a 
little circle of friends and admirers. 


Goethe’s was rather an humble dwelling for a 
prime minister, but the poet could here repose 
more comfortably in the arms of the muses. The 
steps were narrow and led to a passage to the 
study. In this room Bettina, (Baroness von Ar- 
nim,) the poetical child so celebrated by her work, 
* Letters of a Child to Goethe,’ may have climbed 
often upon his lap, and caught words of endear- 
ment from his lips. We once visited this house. 
My uncle and I were seated on chairs opposite 
Goethe. When he heard that I liked mineralo- 





satisfied in advanced age the gigantic mind of 








gy, he showed me his fine collection and took me 
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into a room decorated with his plaster-casts. A 
sunbeam shone just then into the room, and a 
rainbow could be perceived after a passing show- 
er. The science of colors, mineralogy, the pro- 
ductions of art, all were mingled like a chaos 
in my mind. I confessed to myself that here 
was a world within the world, a mixture of the 
past and future, of antiquity and the present. 
What were to Goethe the movements, the aims 
of the crowd, the astounding events of the his- 
tory of that epoch, (Napoleon’s epoch,)—what 
to him even his fatherland! He possessed that 
in himself which creates and destroys; which led 
him far away from the rolling stream of events 
and furnished him with inexhaustible materials 
for reflection: he did not love, he looked down 
upon, mankind, and created for himself other 
ties—those of philosophy, taste and knowledge. 
He introduced his own form of language into the 
world; his style was that of genius. He clung 
to that which he had acquired in those solitary 
hours, when perhaps a sweet longing after some- 
thing elevated filled his mind, because‘he felt that 
there was something yet to win. The train of 
his thoughts passed rapidly like storm-driven 
clouds ;—he revealed them to himself and to 
others; he made them dearer and brighter, but 
never dispelled them. 

The Farnesian bull in his plaster-casts, the 
noble ideal head of Van Dyck, were placed near 
the skull of acommon criminal, only to show the 
opposition of the noblest to the meanest objects. 
Such contrasts Goeths tried to render prominent. 
What I now remember as most striking to me 
was the plain furniture of his study, consisting 
only of a few chairs and tables. Was it to show 
that he did not need outward magnificence, while 
he valued his titles, or his princely friends, of 
whom the highest had his preference? Goethe 
was a man in whom many coutradictions met, 
he was a sovereign and slave, free and depen- 
dent, exhibiting a thousand different phases, sip- 
ping from a thousand different sources, poet and 
politician—demon and angel! 

Among my recollections of Weimar, two have 
made a deep and pleasing impression on my 
mind—one when I assisted in tableaur vivans 
represented in Goethe’s home, the others when I 
drew and painted in the atelier of the high-gifted 
countess, Julia Eyloffstein, while she was seated 
before her easel absorbed in her creations. This 
interesting high-born and court-bred woman pos- 
sesses one of those natures which may be called 
powerful. She has none of the bitterness of 
our sex—all in her is created in large outlines. 
Her superior talent forms a marvellous accom- 
paniment to.the flight of her spirit, now enthroned 
in the skies, now descending to the depths of the 
foundation of things. Strong as a man, she is 





at the same time impressible and delicate as the 
tenderest female. The soul is the sovereign of her 
whole being, it chains her fugitive fancy and mod- 
erates her artistic enthusiasm. Often it appeared 
to me that this artist, who now resides at Rome, 
was wedded to some invisible spirit. The pa- 
lette would fall sometimes from her hand and 
she would lean back in her chair perfectly mo- 
tionless. At such times I, timid child, thought 
of spirits, was terrified, and would make a noise 
to call her back to reality. Knowledge and art 
had opened to her their secret treasures, her 
conversation might be compared to a sparkling 
stream flowing sometimes too rapidly along, but 
never exhausting itself. Art had taught her mod- 
eration. The Countess occupied the atelier of 
the late celebrated painter Tayemann ; there she 
painted those sweet children from Rubens, and 
the many scenes from her life in Italy, which 
now ornament the palaces of the first sovereigns 
of Europe. Goethe was the intimte friend of 
her mother and the friend and preceptor of her 
childhood. Under his eyes this German Corinne, 
(as she was generally called,) was educated. He 
first perceived the genius of his little protegee, 
and by him it was wakened and encouraged. 
With such native powers developed by such a 
taste, how could she be otherwise than superior ? 
Usually she spent her evenings with Goethe, and 
I accompanied her there, where she arranged 
tableaux. One evening we had scenes from 
Goethe’s Faust, in which the grandson of Goethe 
represented the demon Mephistophiles. The room 
in which the spectators were assembled was dark, 
while the other apartments in which the tableaux 
were arranged were flooded with light. I can 
still see the demon entering with Faust to the poor 
deluded Margaret, who is admiring herself in the 
glass adorned with the jewels she has found. 
Margaret was represented by a young lady from 
the court, with golden ringlets and a charming, 
delicate figure—her costume most tastefully and 
charmingly arranged by Countess Julia. The 
demon looked like a real demon, so strikingly did 
the young Goethe express malice in his looks 
and motions. After this and other scenes, we 
went over to scriptural history. The sacrifices 
of Abraham was selected, and | was transformed 
into little Isaac. But in the midst of this rep- 
resentation, when the resigned Abraham was 
about to consummate the sacrifice and I began 
to feel quite lamb-like, a terrible noise was heard 
among the spectators. Abraham and Isaac start- 
ed from their immoveable positions, lights were 
called for. Goethe himself seemed uneasy in 
the darkness, and when the torches blazed again, 
it was found that a statue of Minerva had fallen 
from its pedestal and lay broken in pieces on 
the floor. Every body looked at Goethe, who 
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valued highly this statue, one of his Italian trea- 
sures. We feared the pleasure of the evening 
was over for him, but presently he asked for music, 
and when he saw the company still lingering over 
the shattered Minerva, he exclaimed, * Let the 
dead rest!’ 

Goethe’s daughter-in-law was a pretty, delicate 
looking blonde, who, besides a highly cultivated 
mind and great suavity of manners, with the most 
unbounded admiration for Goethe, had the merit 
of having presented him with blooming grandsons. 
How did the poet love these young inheritors of 
a name invested by him with glory, which they 
should transmit to their descendants! Among 
those children the loving side of his soul was to 
be seen. In them were consecrated his bright- 
est hopes for a promising future. ‘They were to 
him the embodiment of his dearest wishes, the 
originals personified by him. 

Within the house of Goethe, the court at Wei- 
mar formed a temple for literature, in which the 
memory of the great departed was kept sacred, 
and where the last who remained of them on 
earth was deeply idolized. Never has there ex- 
isted a German court which could boast of so 
many celebrities, or which manifested so ardent 
a zeal for knowledge and truth. Conversation 
there was brilliant and far from all egotism—lib- 
erty had become united to trust and confidence. 
The true mission of literature—advancement in 
the cultivation of nations—was here acknow- 
ledged and raised to that noble standing which 
belongs to the development of the human mind. 
Speculative ideas here found responses, and what 
was attempted was appreciated, as well as what 
was effected. Charming recellections! I feel 
again the young breath of spring over the freshly 
turned soil; how it plays with the blossoms, how 
cheerfully ripple the waves of the Im. Such is 
the power of memory ! 





THE OPEN WINDOW. 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
The old house by the lindens 

Stood silent in the shade, 
And on the grave] pathway 

The light and shadow played. 


I saw the nursery windows 
Wide open to the air, 

But the faces of the children 
They were no longer there. 


The large Newfoundland house-dog 
Was standing by the door, 

He looked for his little playmates 
Who would return no more. 





They walked not under the lindens, 
They played not in the hall, 

But shadow and silence and sadness 
Were hanging over all. 


The birds sang in the branches 
With sweet, familiar tone, 

But the voices of the children 
Will be heard in dreams alone. 


And the boy, who walked beside me, 
He could not understand 

Why closer in mine, ah! closer, 
1 pressed his soft, warm hand. 





FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 
Paris, September, 1849. 


At no period since the opening of the revolu- 
tion, has France enjoyed so complete a calm as 
that which now reigns not in Paris only, but 
throughout the departments. The storm is hush- 
ed. Political elements are almost still. The 
sea is heaving sullenly from the violence of the 
late commotion ; and the vessel of state rolls slug- 
gishly on the billows, with hardly wind enough 
to keep her on her course. Angry waves, white 
with foam, no more beat against its sides, and 
bursting over the bow sweep the decks. But 
is the storm really over, and the danger past? 
Does the blue sky appear through the breaking 
clouds? May the weary crew retire, and the 
anxious passengers dismiss their fears, in the 
hope that henceforth they will pursue their voy- 
age with favoring winds, and a bright sun, to the 
destined port? Not yet! We are now in the centre 
of the storm! Many a gallant vessel on the broad 
Atlantic has dearly expiated, by total wreck, the 
fatal error which mistook this deceitful momen- 
tary calm forthe end of the tempest. Yet alittle 
while, and the elemental war will recommence 
more furiously than ever. Seize the moment, 
mariners, to nerve body and heart for the coming 
strife! Repair the broken ropes, keep your sails 
close reefed, and be every man at his post! But 
let us drop metaphor. 

The prompt repression of 13th June,—the 
numerous arrests which followed—the proscrip- 
tion of nearly forty of the most able and vio- 
lent Montagnards—the state of seige—the se- 
vere laws lately enacted against the liberty of 
the press and the right of political meeting, 
have temporarily disarmed and almost silenced 
the democratic socialist party, the only party, 
which proposed, and was ready, to seize pow- 
er by immediate violence. Government has 
its foot upon this party; it is cast down, but not 
extinct. On the contrary, the few organs of the 
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press which have survived the late repressive 
measures, declare and prove too that it is full of 
life and even of hope. It is engaged in active 
but secret agitation and propagand. Its cause 
has succumbed all over Europe. Unhappy Lom- 
bardy, Piedmont, Tuscany, Baden, Rome, gal- 
lant Hungary, and ever-glorious Venice are all 
now beneath the feet of their former masters. 
The despotic principle represented by Russia, 
Austria, Prussia, France, (aye, France in spite 
of its nominal republicanism) is every where 
triumphant. There is not throughout the con- 
tinent of Europe a republican band armed, or 
that dares to arm! Yet the party in France de- 
clares that the future, and the near future be- 
longs to it. This party is unquestionably formi- 
dable here. It is strong in Paris, in many of the 
departments, in the assembly, and stronger, I 
fear, in the army, than it is safe to admit. It 
believes to be necessary, it contemplates, it is 
preparing, yet another appeal to arms. It will 
certainly not witness quietly the accomplishment 
of the designs of the monarchical parties. It 
cannot however enjoy even a temporary triumph 
in France, unless the cause is powerfully served 
by the irreconcilable dissensions of the other 
parties. The National Assembly, that great focus 
of political strifes, is now in the midst of its six 
weeks’ recess, which will last till Ist October. 
It is to its absence we must ascribe the momen- 
tary calm which prevails. The fires of party, 
however, are not extinct : they are only diffused. 
The members are dispersed throughout all the 
departments, each an earnest apostle of his own 
political creed, striving to gain converts and in- 
fluence the General Councils, (popular represen- 
tative assemblies, which meet periodically in all 
the departments,) to an expression of opinion 
which will tell in his favor upon the action of 
the Assembly at its meeting in October. The 
ultra Legitimists declare that the republic was 
imposed upon France by an infamous coup de 
main, that the people have never sanctioned it, 
and they demand an immediate appeal to the 
people, proposing to be decided by universal 
suffrage this question, “Shall France adopt for 
its government the Democratic Republic, or the 
Representative Monarchy?” They believe that 
the latter would prevail; and they hope that of 
the three monarchical parties their own would 
prove the strongest. ‘The Count of Chambord 
(Henry V.) with his wife has recently visited 
the fashionable watering place of Ems, in Ger- 
many, near the French frontier. They received 
there some fifteen hundred of their most devoted 
French partisans, among them several of their 
most distinguished adherents. The Legitimist 
party is dividing. A portion of it will hold no 
political communion with the other parties: will 





not co-operate with them upon any occasion 
except for common defence of life, family and 
property against the insurgents of June, armed 
and in the streets. Another portion is in inti- 
mate communion with the Orleanists or Bona- 
partists. Itis even said that they are plotting 
and likely to compass the fusion of the parties 
of the elder and younger branches. Henry V. 
it is almost certain will never have an immediate 
heir to his rights, or pretensions. Itis proposed 
that he shall reign, declaring the Count of Paris 
to be his heir, and uniting the whole power and 
influence of the two parties to insure his peace- 
able succession. ‘This is plausible, and if all the 
adherents of these two families would cordially 
and earnestly unite for its accomplishment, it 
would perhaps bea feasible plan. But a portion 
of the Legitimists, to say nothing of the Phillip- 
pists are quite impracticable. ‘The family hate 
is embittered by eighteen years of deadly strife. 
They would have to conquer the republicans in 
a bloody civil war, before the newly erected 
throne could acquire any stability. They would 
meet, too, and must gain, or conquer the Bona- 
partists. ‘The imperial pretender isnow in pow- 
er, and wields all the influence of government. 
While few believe him a sincere republican— 
none, absolutely none, believe that knowingly 
and willingly he would lend himself to the resto- 
ration of any but the imperial throne, to be oc- 
cupied by himself. ‘This consummation he is still 
dreaming of, still working for, I have no doubt. 
He calls all parties into his councils hoping that 
they will neutralize each other, and that in the end, 
they will by the force of events, and his own 
good management, all become subservient to the 
accomplishment of his own purposes. Unless 
the force of events most efficiently serves him, 
unless he calls to his aid a welltimed coup d'etat, 
backed by a goodly number of Bonapartist regi- 
ments, let him beware lest he who would play 
with others be himself played with. Can Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte expect to win in a game of 
address in which he has Thiers and Molé for op- 
ponents? These men may form, as means, not 
as an end, the establishment of the consulate, or 
even of an Empire. The efforts of the Napo- 
leonists proper are atthe present moment direc- 
ted to the effecting an immediate revision of the 
constitution, not waiting till the three years pre- 
scribed by the constitution itself for the trial of 
that instrument as it is, shall have elapsed. Their 
avowed object is to give “stability” to the gov- 
ernment. They would declare first the immedi- 
ate reéligibility of the President, which is now 
forbidden. Without this, M. Bonaparte must infal- 
libly, after his term has éxpired, become less than 
an ordinary man. He will have lost the prestige 
of his name, and proved his own substantive 
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want of value. Complete insignificancy will 
await him. The President being declared re- 
eligible, his partisans would next lengthen the 
term to ten years or for life, with a change of 
style from President to Consul. and an increase 
of salary from twenty thousand dollars per month, 
which it actually is, to forty thousand. These 
changes in the constitution being effected, exec- 
utive influence is to be trusted to insure the pres- 
ident’s reélection. It is understood, however, 
that the title of consul, with residence at the 
Elyseé Bourbon, and the bagatelle of $40,000 
per month, is only provisional, and accepted en 
passant. The desired “ stability” to government 
will not be reached in the opinion of this party 
until their consul installed as Emperor, shall oc- 
cupy the Tuileries, and have an imperial civil list 
at his command. I am partly of this opinion 
myself. That, or something equivalent, must 
take place, or France will be continually agitated, 
and revolution become its normal condition. 
Since I last touched upon politics, the Reac- 
tion has made immense strides. Nearly all the 
republicans throughout France, placed in office 
under the administrations which preceded the 
accession to power of M. Bonaparte, have been 
removed. Attachment to republicanism is a suf- 
ficient cause. Hardly a day passes but we have 
notice of removals of men, who have perilled 
their lives on the side of order in all the crises 
through which the republic has passed, and who 
are ever ready to do so. It is impossible not to 
see in those removals and the appointments which 
follow, the settled purpose, now become a system, 
to put all official influence in the hands of monar- 
chists. ‘The early republican government placed 
on the retired list some twenty or thirty general 
officers, suspected of sympathy with one or the 
other of the ex-royal families. These officers 
have just been restored and republican officers 
are kept out of employ, or sent to Africa or Cor- 
sica. The names of several of the colleges in 
Paris, the names of many of the streets, and of 
several of the theatres, were republicanized eigh- 
teen months ago. The former have been, the 
latter are about to be rebaptized with their old 
names. M. Bonaparte yet has in his cabinet a 
republican element. This is represented now 
especially by M. Dufaure. This gentleman, there 
is little doubt, will be eliminated next month, 
soon after the meeting. ‘There has never been 
any cordial good feeling between him and the 
President. The latter owes him a deep grudge 
for his conduct in January and December last, 
when, during the presidential canvass he was Ca- 
vaignac’s obedient minister of the interior. It 
is matter of surprise that he has remained so long 
in the cabinet, where he was received and has 
been retained ouly in obedience to stern pelitical 
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necessities. Leon Faucher the predecessor of 
Dufaure, and one of the most thorough-going re- 
actionists in France, is almost universally looked 
to as his successor. It is believed that De Toc- 
queville, Passy and Odilon Barrot himself, will 
accompany Dufaure in his retreat, as being too 
liberal for a government which has such crying 
need of “stability.” The Dix Decembre a jour- 
nal devoted personally to the President, believed 
to be his echo, and known as the organ of the 
imperialists, daily utters philippics against Du- 
faure, and eulogies on Faucher, daily advocates 
the revision of the constitution, and cries for 
“stability.” Nous verrons. 

But while reaction is the order of the day in 
politics, let me signalize one laudable step for- 
ward, which, guided by the light of science, this 
government has just taken in the interest of com- 
merce and international communication. I al- 
lude to the onerous and annoying quarantine 
laws which have so long shackled the intercourse 
of Europe with the East. These laws have 
long been believed to be unnecessarily severe : 
and under the last reign several attempts were 
made to liberally modify them. The southern 
ports of France had suffered so severely from 
the plague, that for many years no precautions 
were considered excessive: and rules dictated 
by fear were persisted in long after experience 
and science had demonstrated their inefficiency 
in addition to their severity. In 1845, the Royal 
Academy of Medicine of Paris was charged by 
government to inquire whether, without danger 
to the public health, these laws might not be con- 
siderably relaxed, and to what extent. The 
Academy appointed a committee of eleven, in 
which figure the names of Adelon, Dubois, Pa- 
risot, Royer Collard, and Prus. The committee 
addressed itself earnestly to the investigation of 
the questions involved. Itwas made the subject 
of fifty sittings, in which volumes of written tes- 
timony were read, and the oral testimony taken 
of many physicians who had seen and treated 
the plague. M. Prus proceeded himself to Mar- 
seilles to conduct examinations there: in short, 
no means were left unemployed which would 
enable the committee to arrive at satisfactory, 
practical and scientific conclusions. Their re- 
port was made in March, 1846. It declared the 
plague to be endemic in Egypt, Syria and Tur- 
key—that the disease was spontaneously devel- 
oped under the influence of local and atmospheric 
causes—that the plague usually appears under 
the form of epidemic diseases and observes simi- 
lar rules of progress—that clothing and bedding 
used by the infected, have not communicated the 
plague to persons who have afterwards made use 
of the same, even without previous purification— 
that no rigid system of observation has demon- 
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strated the transmissibility of the plague by mere 
contact with the infected—that the transmissi- 
bility of the plague by means of merchandize in 
countries where the plague already exists, or 
where it does not exist, is by no means establish- 
ed—that persons infected form the only foci of 
infection, and they alone infect the atmosphere— 
that the period of incubation, or time during 
which the seeds of the plague lie dormant, is 
from three to five days, and that it never fails to 
declare itself within eight days. This report was 
in the following year, 1847, made the foundation 
of great ameliorations in the quarantine laws; 
but such was the force of prejudice against in- 
novation upon the time-honored system of restric- 
tion, and so powerful was the influence of the 
multifarious official interests which had grown 
up under the old system, that the ordonnance of 
1847, by the admission of all impartial intelligent 
men, left much to be desired. The step which 
separates the provisions of the ordonnance of 
1847 from complete liberty, limited only by such 
restrictions as an intelligent regard for the public 
health based upon the conclusions of the above 
mentioned report would dictate, has just been 
taken by the President, upon the advice of the 
minister of agriculture and commerce. 


The Cholera has not yet entirely leftus. The 
number of deaths has slightly varied during the 
last month. About forty daily is the average. 
The total number of deaths in Paris from cholera 
since the commencement of its attack in March 
last is now considerably upward of 20,000. The 
total number in 1832 was only 18,000, but the 
visitation then was only of one month’s dura- 
tion. Nobody now seems to think of cholera 
any more than if it did not exist: and regular 
reports of the number of deaths have ceased to 
be made. But we still hearevery now and then 
of some distinguished victim. Among its last 
and best known in Paris is Jules André Guéret, 
adenizen of la Cité. When the second volume 
of the “* Lives of Curious and Odd Characters” 
is compiled, André Guéret must certainly find his 
page in it. At twenty-five years of age Guéret, 
a gay and dashing youth, saw himself in posses- 
sion of his paternal inheritance, a handsome for- 
tune. “J mean never to marry,” said he, “ con- 
sequently, I shall have no family to support, either 
with me or after me; and I don’t care to leave 
any portion of my fortune behind. A sober man, 
who, though no husband himself, husbands his 
life, may calculate upon living to three score and 
ten. But if he goes it a little, if he enjoys life, 


main. My property converted into cash is worth 
so much. This sum divided by 35 gives me so 
much per annum: a pretty little sum—one may 
live upon that—one may enjoy life!” He sold 
his estates, turned them into gold, and having no 
faith in banks and bankers, he concealed his 
money in his own house, determined to spend 
every year fully the sum agreed upon, and no 
more. “If,” said he, “when my money is spent, 
my life should not be, why there stands Pont 
Neuf—and the Seine flows below.” He kept 
his resolution faithfully, so far as the spending 
and hoarding of his money was eoncerned: and 
also in another particular—he went tt strong. 
Nobody enjoyed life in the ordinary aceeptation 
of the term more than Jules André Guéret. But 
he miscalculated in one particular: and his reso- 
lution failed him in another. The sixty-first year 
found him without a sol, and with several miser- 
able years to spare. He was not philosopher 
enough to take the promised leap, or rather he 
was too much of a philosopher to doso. Since 
1843 a poor old beggar has been constantly seen, 
seated on a hard bench, occupying the same 
spot upon the quai des Celestins. Summer and 
winter, every day, rain or shine, the old man was 
there. A charity box rested on his knees; small 
bunches of phosphoric matches were in his hand. 
It was Jules André Guéret. He lived upon pub- 
lic charity. He had composed the following 
couplet, which was written upon a piece of paste- 
board, and suspended from his neck, to attract 
the notice of the passer by. 


“ Ayez pitié, passants, du pauvre André Guéret,. 
Dont la vie est plus longue, helas! qu’il ne croyait.” 


The stroller along the quai des Celestins has often 
noticed a group of listeners in front of the old 
man’s bench. He was amusing them with 
some racy souvenir of his youthful days. One 
day last week Guéret had repaired, well as usual, 
with his charity box, matches, and couplet, to his 
accustomed seat. In May and June while hun- 
dreds and thousands were dying about him, Gué- 
ret was never missed from his beneh. But his 
time was at last come. He was seized in the 
course of the day with violent symptoms of 
cholera. Ready arms, for old André was a fa- 
vorite with every inhabitant of the quarter, bore 
him to a neighboring hospital. And he died. 


The Fine Arts have just lost in Paris one of their 
most distinguished and successful worshippers, 
the miniature painter, Mme. Mirbel, the wife of 
Professor Mirbel of the Garden of Plants. For 
the last twenty years she has been one of the 


he will hardly pass fifty-five—to be liberal, say| best known of her art in Europe, honored with 


sixty years. Now I mean to go it, and cannot pos-|the patronage of several kings and all of the high 


sibly live, therefore, beyond sixty years of age. 


aristocracy. Mme. Mirbel died at the age of fifty. 
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highest, she found it more lucrative than the 
highest walks have been often found to be by 
those who have even gloriously pursued them. 
She has left a considerable fortune. 


Reports have been current of late that our 
bachelor President was hastening to avail himself 
of his present high political position to assure 
him an eligible matrimonial union: and the de- 
parture upon a mysterious foreign embassy of a 
high officer of his household gave colour to the 
reports. He had an eye not only to present con- 
venience, but to requisites which would satisfy 
the exigencies of what he hoped would be ere 
long his own more elevated rank. A royal daugh- 
ter of Sweden was the chosen fair one, already 
a relative of the President, he being her uncle 
a la mode de Bretagne. Sheisa grand-daughter 
on her mother’s side of Eugene Beauharnais, 
who was the brother of Hortense, mother of the 
President. I thought it, from the first, hardly 
probable that a royal family would receive as a 
member the mere president of a republic, of so 
ill-assured position, of such doubtful future, and 
to speak most favorably, of very questionable per- 
sonal value. The Moniteur du Soir has just taken 
the trouble formally to deny the truth of these 
reports. 


I gave in one of my late letters an account 
which it was supposed would be interesting to 
most of your readers, of the courtiers de mariage 
(marriage brokers or professional match-makers) 
of Paris. To-day I add a sort of postscript which 
will complete the information contained in that 
letter, and at the same time render an act of jus- 
tice to French legislation. It is not perhaps the 
the only discrepancy which could be signalized 
between the laws of France and its customs in 
relation to marriage. 

M. Foy, the “‘negociateur en mariages’’ who 
figured so honorably in my letter, the same to 
whom the visit there described was made, has 
lately had to do with a most ungrateful client, 
one M. Lebreton. M. L., an elderly gentleman, 
retired and in easy circumstances, who, in his 
former professional capacity had been privy to 
thousands of mock marriages, took it into his 
head that, in the decline of life, he must contract 
one in serious earnest for himself. Unhappy, 
misled man! He forgot that marriage, the tru- 
est wisdom at twenty-five, becomes a folly at 
fifty. ‘ Oui,” said he to M. Foy, upon whom he 
called in furtherance of his project, “ Oui, c’en 
est fait, je me marie.” 

“Bon!” said M. Foy—(to himself)—* Here 
is another old simpleton who has come to gratify 
my pockets with a handful of his hard-earned 
gold.” Methinks I see the worthy gentleman, 
clad in his ample robe de chambre, conducting his 








visiter into the retired study, and there having 
seated him upon the sofa, take his own place 
in the arm-chair before the secretary, and with 
imposing gravity of manner, commence his lec- 
ture of course upon the seriousness and impor- 
tance of matrimony. We are not informed 
whether M. L., with the docility befitting his age, 
heard the lecture to the end; but it appears cer- 
tain that the result of this first visit was so satis- 
factory that the second interview was determined 
upon. M. Foy interrogated his voluminous port- 
folio with accustomed success. From his long 
lists of ladies to marry, he selected several to be 
submitted to his client. Of them M. L. chose 
Mlle. C., who with no fortune it seems worth 
speaking of, was represented to possess all the 
qualities which the disinterested M. L. desired 
in a wife. Thereupon the following contract 
was signed between the parties. The contract 
does not appear fairly engrossed, written out with 
the hand for this particular occasion. Like a 
man overwhelmed with business, M. F’. produced 
from his drawer a printed form similar to the law- 
forms met with in our lawyers’ offices. The 
blanks left for names and descriptions were filled 
up with the pen: and the document then read as 
follows. You will perceive it is in the most ap- 
proved and imposing technical form. 

‘«‘ Between the undersigned Henry Charles Na- 
poleon de Foy, negotiator of marriages, patented 
exclusively ad hoc, under the No. 212, residing at 
Paris, Enghien street, 34 bis, of the one part, and 
M. Lebreton, former theatrical director, residing at 
Paris, Tower of Auvergne street, 18, of the other 
part, has been determined upon and agreed as 
follows : 

**M. Lebreton having made known to M. de 
Foy his wish to be married, the parties have con- 
tracted and taken respectively the engagements 
hereinafter mentioned: 

“ Art. 1.—M. de Foy promises to take all the 
steps understood to be consistent with, and re- 
quired by, the character of his agency, and to do 
every thing which shall depend upon him to fa- 
cilitate the marriage of M. Lebreton, and to ena- 
ble him to obtain the hand of Mile. C....., whose 
father holds a high employ, &c., &c. 

“« Art. 2.—M. Lebreton on his part, promises 
and undertakes by these presents, only in case of 
success in his projected marriage, to pay to M. 
de Foy, immediately after the celebration, the 
sum of six hundred francs; and this by way of 
reward in acknowledgment of services rendered 
and to indemnify M. de Foy for the expenses 
and outlays by him to be incurred, in negotiating 
this marriage, and, also, for the pains, care, and 
diligence which he shall have exercised in its 
management. This sum, in consideration of the 
uncertainty of the event, has been fixed by M. 
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Lebreton, and is intended as a recompense in| 
gross to cover all charges, without future specifi- 
cation. 

“Art. 3.—T he simple fact of the celebration of 
the marriage between M. Lebreton and Mlle. C. 
shall be deemed proof that it is by the mediation, 
care, and diligence of M. de Foy that the mar- 
riage has been concluded. 

“It is understood that in case the marriage here- 
in contemplated should not take place, this pres- 
ent instrument shall become and remain null and 
of no effect, and that in this event there shall not 
be due to M. de Foy any indemnity upon any ac- 
count whatever. 

“Done and signed, double, and in good faith, 
under private seals, and after being read, at Paris 
the 25th January, 1849. 

“The above writing approved. 

LEBRETON.” 

Operations were commenced immediately 
under the above contract; and so hotly prosecu- 
ted under the guidance of Cupid and M. Foy, 
that within less than six months from the sign- 
ing of the contract, M. Lebreton saw his efforts 
crowned with success. Mlle. C. had been wooed 
and won. She was his in the bands of holy 
wedlock. 

Was he disappointed in matrimony, as most 
elderly gentlemen who marry young wives, 
are, sooner or later? Had he been swindled? 
Had he been deceived as to the soundness or 
the qualities of the wife whom he had mar- 
ried upon the representation of Foy, without 
warranty? It can hardly be supposed that he 
was less careful in bargaining for a wife than he 
would have been in bargaining for a horse. Or 

was M. Lebreton only a shrewd swindler him- 
self who, aware of the legal defect in his con- 
tract with Foy, was determined to take advan- 
tage of that defect, and keep his six hundred 
francs? This does not appear. But the fact is 
he did neglect to pay the said sum to the said 
Henry Charles Napoleon—and though often ur- 
gently requested to pay the same, he ever refused 
and omitted so to do. And therefore the said 
Henry brings his suit. It was in the progress of 
this suit which came up for adjudication a few 
days ago, that the above curious contract was 
produced. It was adduced in evidence of the 
verbal contract alleged to exist between the par- 
ties. Before suit was brought Lebreton had of- 
fered a less sum—a compromise founded per- 
haps upon what he deemed a trial, and after in- 
timate acquaintance, to be the real value of his 
new wife. Six hundred frances is about $120. 
M. de Foy would listen to no compromise. He 
would have allor nothing: He got nothing. The 
court ‘‘considering that the recompense of six 


de Foy should succeed in bringing about the 
marriage of Miss C. with Lebreton—and, con- 
sidering further that such a contract, having for 
its object the conclusion of a matrimonial alli- 
ance, not with a view to promote the best inter- 
est of the parties, due regard being had to mu- 
tual compatibilities, but in view of a pecuniary 
reward, must be held as vitiated by an illegal 
consideration,” ordered a nonsuit, with costs, to 
be entered against the plaintiff. 


I cannot resist the temptation to add here by 
way of complement to some illustrations given in 
a former letter of the extent to which religious 
superstition yet prevails in France, the following 
instance of impudent priestly imposture. It is 
now being practised in the city of Nantes and 
its vicinity with, it is said, considerable success. 
Men (said to be Jesuits) of very solemn and mys- 
terious deportment, go about selling copies of 
two portraits which they allege to be likenesses 
of Christ and the Virgin Mary. These persons 
first present themselves at the houses of their in- 
tended dupes and leave for perusal a sort of pros- 
pectus, printed upon rose-colored paper. ‘The 
next day they call and present for sale the two 
engravings alluded to in the prospectus which 
they always carefully require to be remitted to 
them. This prospectus is a remarkable docu- 
ment. Here is a copy of it. 


“ Veritable Portraits 

of our Saviour Jesus Christ and of the Thrice Blessed 
Virgin Mary. 

** Monsieur, 

‘The two portraits which we have the honor of 
presenting to you, have just been found in the 
subterranean passages of the Ancient Senatorial 
Palace, at Rome: where they have lain buried 
for more than eighteen centuries. 

“ One of these portraits, at the bottom of which 
is written in antique style a personal discription 
of Jesus with some particulars touching his habits 
and character, was sent to the Roman Senate by 
Publius Lentulus, at that epoch governor of Ju- 
dea. The other is that of the Virgin Mary. It 
has been recognised by various antique inscrip- 
tions to be the same which Saint Luke, the Evan- 
gelist, himself painted and gave to Mary at the 
time he dwelt with her in Jerusalem: and in re- 
lation to which she said upon beholding it, ‘To 
this image I attach my grace.’ 

“These two admirable portraits are perfect 
likenesses, they having been taken during the 
life of Jesus and of Mary. We owe their re- 
production to the pencil of a very distinguished 
artist, who faithfully copied them at Rome a few 
days ago, from the original drawings of which 
we spoke above, and which were found in a per- 
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“ As for the antique writings, observed at the|public soon after the revolution with the man- 


bottom of the portraits, we have merely given a 
literal translation of them in order that they 
may be understood by all persons. 

“These two precious portraits of which these 
few lines can give but a very imperfect idea, will 
soon find their place in the abode of all Chris- 
tian families. Their very moderate price puts 
them within the reach of all fortunes. 

‘Price of the two portraits: 1 fr. 50 ¢. 

“* Nota. One of our clerks will have the honor 
of calling in the course of the day or to-morrow 
to offer the portraits. Please have the kindness 
to return to him the prospectus.” 


The numerpus promenaders who, in the after- 
noon, throng the Place Vendome, on their way to 
and from the garden of the Tuileries were a few 
days since thrown into much excitement by the 
sad spectacle of yet another suicide committed 
by leaping from the top of the column of Auster- 
litz upon the pavement below. ‘This is the 
third event of the sort since the opening of the 
revolution: and the thirty-sixth since the erec- 
tion of the column, giving an average of nearly 
one perannum. The last sufferer was a well- 
dressed young man supposed, from papers found 
in his pocket, to be English or American: but 
no name or address was found. The body, hor- 
ribly crushed and disfigured, was taken to the 
Morgue. The height of the column is about 
140 feet. 


The High Court of Justice is to be convened 
at Versailles the 8th of next month for the trial 
of sixty-six of the persons principally implicated 
in the insurrection of the 13 June last. Among 
the accused are thirty-three members of the Na- 
tional Assembly, and about a dozen connected 
with the democratic press. Most of these ac- 
cused persons had sufficient notice of the inten- 
tion to arrest to enable them to escape across the 
frontier : most of whom are in England. Twen- 
ty-seven only have been seized. Besides these 
sixty-six there have been numerous other arrests 
made on account of this affair, seventeen hun- 
dred in all.. Of these about half have been al- 
ready discharged: and eight hundred remain to 
be tried by Court Martial. 


The most various reports have been in circula- 
tion, touching the value of the property of Louis 
Philippe and the amount of his debts. We have 
now authentic information respecting his prop- 
erty in France. It is generally believed that 
there is no truth in the rumors, that he was cau- 
tious enough, in anticipation of events compel- 
ling him to abandon his throne, to invest in for- 
eign countries, particularly in England and the 
United States, considerable portions of his in- 
come. The administrator, charged by the re- 








agement of the estate and payment of the debts, 
reports that the real property belonging to the 
late king and his sister Adelaide, who died in 
Paris just before the revolution, may be estimated 
at fifty millions of dollars. Much of it, however, 
is unprofitable ; the aggregate of income derived 
from this property not exceeding one million of 
dollars. He left debts in France to the amount 
of about twelve millions of dollars. To pay these 
debts it is proposed to sell his well-known sum- 
mer residence near Paris, Neuilly, with the fa- 
mous forest of Bondy and the whole or portions 
of some half dozen other forests in different parts 
of France. The personal property, of which no 
account is rendered in the notices lately pub- 
lished, must amount besides the above to several 
other millions. If the late king is half so much 
of a philosopher as he should be, with this ample 
fortune he will be much happier at Claremont 
as Count de Neuilly than he ever was at the 
Tuileries as King of the French. 

It is proposed to establish in Paris a mosk for 
the use of the numerous Mohammedans in the 
capital. 

The theatres of Paris are suffering greatly this 
year too, though not so much as last from the 
absence of strangers. They have made again 
united application to the National Assembly for 
a subsidy to enable them to bear up under the 
pressure of the times. ‘The application was for 
680,000 francs, and was signed by Victor Hugo 
and forty-four other members of the Assembly. 
It has, very wisely I think, been reported against. 
There is even question now of withdrawal from 
the four national theatres all governmental aid 
and declaring theatrical amusements freely open 
to all competition. M. Dufaure, Minister of the 
Interior, has declared himself in favor of the pro- 
ject. Its realization would be a popular measure 
and put a stop to many crying abuses. Rachel 
has just reappeared at the French Theatre after 
a tourin the provinces from which she has netted, 
it is said, twenty thousand dollars profits. She 
is entitled annually to three months vacation 
from the Paris engagements. The manager of- 
fered her six thousand dollars if she would waive 
her rights and remain at her post in Paris this 
summer. But she was too well aware of the 
profits of these country excursions and declined 
the offer. Her health so seriously compromised 
as was communicated in my letter of January 
last, published in the Messenger for March, is 
perfectly restored, as you may judge from the 
wonderful amount of labor, physical and mental, 
which she has undergone during the late tour. 
During her ninety days’ absence from Paris she 
performed eighty-five nights and traveled 2,500 
miles! Reports, however, are again rife of serious 
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misunderstandings between the tragedienne and 
her manager, hreatening to involve her final re- 
treat. The French opera reopened early this 
week with much éclat and restored to Paris its 
favorite dancer, Carlotta Grisi, after an absence 
of fifteen months. The occasion was graced by 
the presence of the President of the Republic 
with his cousin, La Marquise de Douglass, of the 
Grand Ducal House of Baden. 


W. W. M. 





THANATOS. 


BY SIDNEY DYER. 


All nature is dying— 
Ever dies ; 
To the grave all are hieing 
Where the Death-Angel flies. 
At the rush of his wings 
The strongest grow pale; 
The life-giving springs 
All suddenly fail; 
The high and the lowly, 
The king on the throne, 
The vile and the holy 
He claims as his own. 
All nature is dying— 
Ever dies; 
To the grave all are hieing 
Where the Death-Angel flies. 


Il. 


All bloom but to wither— 
Wither all ; 
To dust—they go thither, 
As the autumn leaves fall. 
Oh! will no care avail, 
No wisdom nor craft, 
When Death shall assail, 
To ward off his shaft? 
Ah, no, all is vain, 
No refuge will hide ; 
His steel Death will stain 
In the heart-flowing tide. 
All nature is dying— 
Ever dies; 
To the grave all are hieing 
Where the Death-Angel flies. 


Ill. 


A maiden was kneeling— 
A fair maid ; 
With the heart’s deepest feeling, 
Her vows had been said. 
From the altar she rose, 





With a blush on her cheek, 
While the heart with love glows 

Too blissful to speak ; 
But ere she had felt 

On her lips his warm breath, 
Who beside her had knelt, 

Her bridegroom was Death! 
All nature is dying— 

Ever dies; 

To the grave all are hieing 

Where the Death-Angel flies. 


IV. 


When Pleasure’s cup filling, 
A while yet 
Their precious time killing, 
The social have met; 
When those joys most abound 
Which they fain would prolong, 
And the chorus swells round 
As they join in the song; 
E’en then at the door 
The rude knock is heard, 
And cold ever more 
Is some bosom then stirred. 
All nature is dying— 
Ever dies; 
To the grave all are hieing, 
Where the Death-Angel flies. 


V. 


A mother sat smiling ; 
A sweet dove 
Her heart was beguiling 
With dreams of its love. 
As she gazed it grew still, 
Its lips ceased to sigh, 
The brow waxéd chill, 
And the light left the eye; 
Mid her heart-gushing joy, 
She felt a cold breath, 
Then she looked on her boy, 
And behold it was Death! 
All nature is dying— 
Ever dies ; 
To the grave all are hieing 
Where the Death-Angel flies. 


Vi. 


Though nature is dying— 
Ever dies ; 
To the grave all are hieing 
Where the Death-Angel flies ; 
Still, his advent ne’er dread, 
Brief, brief is his reign ; 
The appointed time sped, 
Death himself shall be slain; 
Then the dead who are “ blessed” 
Will Christ with him bring, 
And the grave dispossessed, 
They will reign with their king ; 
Where ne’eris known dying— 
No one dies; 
To the grave none are hieing, 
And no Death-Angel flies. 
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THE LATE EDGAR A. POE, 


So much has been said by the newspaper press 
of the country concerning this gifted child of ge- 
nius, since his recent death, that our readers are 
already in possession of the leading incidents of 
his short, brilliant, erratic and unhappy career. 
It is quite unnecessary that we should recount 
them in this place. We feel it due to the dead, 
however, as editor of a magazine which owes its 
earliest celebrity to his efforts, that some recog- 
nition of his talent, on the part of the Messenger, 
should mingle with the general apotheosis which 
just now enrols him on the list of “ heroes in his- 
tory and gods in song.” 

Mr. Poe became connected with the Messen- 
ger during the first year of its existence. He was 
commended to the favorable consideration of the 
proprietor, the late T. W. White, by the Honor- 
able John P. Kennedy who, as Chairman of a 
Committee, had just awarded to Poe the prize 
for the successful tale in a literary competition at 
Baltimore. Under his editorial management the 
work soon became well-known every where. 
Perhaps no similar enterprise ever prospered so 
largely in its inception, and we doubt if any, in 
the same length of time—even Blackwood in the 
days of Dr. Maginn, whom Poe in some respects 
closely resembled—ever published so many shi- 
ning articles from the same pen. Those who 
will turn to the first two volumes of the Messen- 
ger will be struck with the number and variety 
of hiscontributions. Onone page may be found 
some lyric cadence, plaintive and inexpressibly 
sweet, the earliest vibrations of those chords 
which have since thrilled with so many wild and 
wondrous harmonies. On another some strange 
story of the German school, akin to the most 
fanciful legends of the Rhine, fascinates and as- 
tonishes the reader with the verisimilitude of its 
improbabilities. But it was in the editorial de- 
partment of the magazine that his power was 
most conspicuously displayed. There he ap- 
peared as the critic, not always impartial, it may 
be, in the distribution of his praises, or correct 
in the positions he assumed, but ever merciless to 
the unlucky author who offended by a dull book. 
A blunder in this respect he considered worse 
than a crime, and visited it with corresponding 
rigor. Among the nascent novelists and newly- 
fledged poetasters of fifteen years ago he came 
down “like a Visigoth marching on Rome.” No 
elegant imbecile or conceited pedant, no matter 
whether he made his avatar under the auspices 
of a Society, or with the prestige of a degree, 
but felt the lash of his severity. Baccalauret bac- 
ulo potius quam laureo digni was the principle of 





his action in such cases, and to the last he con- 


tinued to castigate impudent aspirants for the 
bays. Now that he is gone, the vast multitude 
of blockheads may breathe again, and we can 
imagine that we hear the shade of the departed 
crying out to them, in the epitaph designed for 
Robespierre, 


Passant! ne plains point mon sort, 
Si je vivais, tu serais mort!* 


It will readily occur to the reader that such a 
course, while it gained subscribers to the review, 
was not well calculated to gain friends for the 
reviewer. And so Mr. Poe found it, for during 
the two years of his connection with the Mes- 
senger, he contrived to attach to himself ani- 
mosities of the most enduring kind. It was the 
fashion with a large class to decry his literary 
pretensions, as poet and romancer and scholar, 
to represent him as one who possessed little else 
than 


th’ extravagancy 
And crazy ribaldry of fancy— 


and to challenge his finest efforts with a chilling 
cui bono; while the critics of other lands and other 
tongues, the Atheneum and the Revue des deur 
Mondes, were warmly recognizing his high claims. 
They did not appreciate him. 'To the envious 
obscure, he might not indeed seem entitled to the 
first literary honors, for he was versed in a more 
profound learning and skilled in a more lofty 
minstrelsy, scholar by virtue of a larger erudi- 
tion and poet by the transmission of a diviner 
spark. 

Unquestionably he was a man of great genius. 
Among the litterateurs of his day he stands out 
distinctively as an original writer and thinker. 
In nothing did he conform to established cus- 
tom. Conventionality he contemned. Thus his 
writings admit of no classification. And yet in 
his most eccentric vagaries he was always cor- 
rect. The fastidious reader may look in vain, 
even among his earlier poems—where * wild 
words wander here and there”—for an offence 
against rhetorical propriety. He did not easily 
pardon solecisms in others; he committed none 
himself. It is remarkable too that a mind so 
prone to unrestrained imaginings should be ca- 
pable of analytic investigation or studious re- 
search. Yet few excelled Mr. Poe in power of 
analysis or patient application. Such are the 
contradictions of the human intellect. He was 
an impersonated antithesis. 

The regret has been often expressed that Mr. 
Poe did not bring his singular capacity to bear 


* We translate it freely, 


Traveller! forbear to mourn my lot, 
Thou would’st have died, if I had not. 
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on subjects nearer ordinary life and of a more 
cheerful nature than the gloomy incidents of his 
tales and sketches. P. P. Cooke, (the accom- 
plished author of the Froissart Ballads, who, we 
predict, will one day take, by common consent, his 
rightful high position in American letters,) in a 
discriminating essay on the genius of Poe, pub- 
lished in this magazine for January, 1848, re- 
marks upon this point, 

“For my individual part, having the seventy 
or more tales, analytic, mystic, grotesque; ara- 
besque, always wonderful, often great, which his 
industry and fertility have already given us, I 
would like to read one cheerful book made by 
his invention, with little or no aid from its twin 
brother imagination—a book in his admirable 
style of full, minute, never tedious narrative—a 
book full of homely doings, of successful toils, 
of ingenious shifts and contrivances, of ruddy 
firesides—a book happy and healthy throughout, 
and with no poetry in it at all anywhere, except 
a good old English ‘ poetic justice’ in the end.” 

That such a work would have greatly enhanced 
Mr. Poe’s reputation with the million, we think, 
will scarcely be disputed. But it could not be. 
Mr. Poe was not the man to have produced a 
home-book. He had little of the domestic feeling 
and his thoughts were ever wandering. He was 
either in criticism or in the clouds, by turns a dis- 
ciplinarian and a dreamer. And in his dreams, 
what visions came to him, may be gathered to 
some extent from the revealings he has given— 
visions wherein his fancy would stray off upon 
some new Walpurgis, or descend into the dark 
realms of the Inferno, and where occasionally, 
through the impenetrable gloom, the supernal 
beauty of Lenore would burst upon his sight, as 
did the glorified Beatrice on the rapt gaze of the 
Italian master. 

The poems of Mr. Poe are remarkable above 
all other characteristics, for the exceeding melody 
of the versification. ‘“ Ulalume” might be cited 
as a happy instance of this quality, but we pre- 
fer to quote “ The Bells” from the last number 
of the Union Magazine. It was the design of 
the author, as he himself told us, to express in 
language the exact sounds of bells to the ear. 
He has succeeded, we think, far better than 
Southey, who attempted a similar feat, to tell us 
‘how the waters come down at Lodore.” 


THE BELLS. 


Hear the sledges with the bells— 
Silver bells! 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night! 





While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 


Il. 


Hear the mellow wedding bells 
Golden bells! 
What a world of happiness their harmony foretells ! 
Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight :— 
From the molten-golden notes, 
And all in tune, 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she gloats 
On the moon ! 
Oh, from out the sounding cells, 
What a gush of euphony voluminously wells! 
How it swells! 
How it dwells 
On the future !—how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells! 


Ill. 


Hear the loud alarum bells— 
Brazen bells! 
What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency tells! 
In the startled ear of night 
How they scream out their affright! 
Too much horrified to speak, 
They can only shriek, shriek, 
Out of tune, 
In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire, 
In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire, 
Leaping higher, higher, higher, 
With a desperate desire, 
And a resolute endeavour, 
Now—now to sit or never, 
By the side of the pale-faced moon. 
Oh, the bells, bells, bells! 
What a tale their terror tells 
Of Despair! 
How they clang, and clash, and roar! 
What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air! 
Yet the ear, it fully knows, 
By the twanging 
And the clanging, 
How the danger ebbs and flows ; 
Yet the ear distinctly tells, 
In the jangling 
And the wrangling, 
How the danger sinks and swells, 
By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the bella— 
Of the bells 
Of the bells. bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
In the clamour and the clangour of the bells! 
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IV. 


Hear the tolling of the bells— 
Iron bells! 
What a world of solemn thought their monody compels! 
In the silence of the night, 
How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone! 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 
Is a groan. 
And the people—ah, the people— 
They that dwell up in the steeple, 
All alone, 
And who tolling, tolling, tolling 
In that muffled monotone, 
Feel a glory in so rolling 
On the human heart a stone— 
They are neither man nor woman— 
They are neither brute nor human— 
They are Ghouls :— 
And their king it is who tolls :— 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls, 
Rolls 
A pzan from the bells! 
And his merry bosom swells 
With the pean of the bells! 
And he dances, and he yells ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the throbbing of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells— 
To the sobbing of the bells :— 
Keeping time, time, time, 
As he knells, knells, knells, 
In a happy Runic rhyme, 
To the rolling of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells :— 
To the tolling of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
To the moaning and the groaning of the bells. 


The untimely death of Mr. Poe occasioned a 
very general feeling of regret, although little 
genuine sorrow was called forth by it, out of the 
narrow circle of his relatives. We have received, 
in our private correspondence, from various quar- 
ters of the Union, warm tributes to his talent, 
some of which we take the liberty of quoting, 
though not designed for publication. A friend 
in the country writes— 

‘‘Many who deem themselves perfect critics 
talk of the want of moral in the writings and 
particularly the poetry of Poe. They would 
have every one to write like AZsop, with the 
moral distinctly drawn at the end to prevent mis- 
take. Such men would object to the meteor, or 
the lightning’s flash, because it lasts only for the 
moment—and yet they speak the power of God, 
and fill our minds with the sublime more readily 
than does the enduring sunlight. It is thus with 
the writings of Poe. Every moment there comes 
across the darkness of his style a flash of that 
spirit which is not of earth. You cannot ana- 
lyze the feeling—you cannot tell in what the 
beauty of a particular passage consists; and yet 








you feel that deep pathos which only genius can 
incite—you feel the trembling of that melancholy 
chord which fills the soul with pleasant mourn- 
fulness—you feel that deep yearning for some- 
thing brighter and better than this world can 
give—that unutterable gushing of the heart which 
springs up at the touch of the enchanter, as poured 
the stream from 


‘ Horeb’s rock, beneath the prophet’s hand.’ 


I wish I could convey to you the impression 
which the ‘Raven’ has made upon me. I had 
read it hastily in times gone by without apprecia- 
tion; but now it is astudy tome—as I g> along 
like Sinbad in the Valley of Diamonds, I find a 
new jewel atevery step. The beautiful rhythm, 
the mournful cadence, still ring in the ear for 
hours after a perusal—whilst the heart is bowed 
down by the outpourings of a soul made desolate 
not alone by disappointed love, but by the crush- 
ing of every hope, and every aspiration.” 

In a recent letter the following noble acknow- 
ledgement is made by the first of American 
poets—Henry W. Longfellow—towards whom, 
it must be said, Mr. Poe did not always act with 
justice. Mr. Longfellow will pardon us, we trust, 
for publishing what was intended as a private 
communication. The passage evidences a mag- 
nanimity which belongs only to great minds. 

‘‘ What a melancholy death,” says Mr. Long- 
fellow, “is that of Mr. Poe—a man so richly en- 
dowed with genius! I never knew him per- 
sonally, but have always entertained a high ap- 
preciation of his powers as a prose-writer and a 
poet. His prose is remarkably vigorous, direct 
and yet affluent; and his verse has a particular 
charm of melody, an atmosphere of true poetry 
about it, which is very winning. The harshness 
of his criticisms, I have never attributed to any- 
thing but the irritation of a sensitive nature, 
chafed by some indefinite sense of wrong.” 

It was not until within two years past that we 
ever met Mr. Poe, but during that time, and es- 
pecially for two or three months previous to his 
death, we saw him very often. When in Rich- 
mond, he made the office of the Messenger a 
place of frequent resort. His conversation was 
always attractive, and at times very brilliant. 
Among modern authors his favorite was Tenny- 
son, and he delighted to recite from ‘The Prin- 
cess” the song “ Tears, idle tears ;” a fragment 
of which— 


—uwhen unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square,— 


he pronounced unsurpassed by any image ex- 
pressed in writing. The day before he left Rich- 
mond, he placed in our hands for publication in 
the Messenger, the MS. of his last poem, which 
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has since found its way (through a correspon- 
dent of a northern paper with whom Mr Poe had 
left a copy) into the newspaper press, and been 
extensively circulated. As it was designed for 
this magazine, however, we publish it, even 
though all of our readers may have seen it be- 
fore: 


ANNABEL LEE. 


lt was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, 

That a maiden there lived whom you may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee ;— 

And this maiden she lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 


She was a child and J was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

But we loved with a love that was more than love— 
I and my Annabel Lee— 

With a love that the wingéd seraphs of Heaven 
Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason that, long ago, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud by night 
Chilling my Annabel Lee ; 

So that her high-born kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulchre 
In this kingdom by the sea. 


The angels, not half so happy in Heaven, 
Went envying her and me; 

Yes! that was the reason (as all men know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 

That the wind came out of the cloud, chilling 
And killing my Annabel Lee. 


But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we— 
Of many far wiser than we— 
And neither the angels in Heaven above 
Nor the demons down under the sea 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee :-— 


For the moon never beams without bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 

And the stars never rise but I see the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 

And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 

Of my darling, my darling, my life and my bride 
In her sepulchre there by the sea— 
In her tomb by the side of the sea. 


In what. we have said of Mr. Poe, we have 
been considering only the brighter side of the pic- 
ture. Thathe had many and sad infirmities can- 
not be questioned. Over these we would throw 
in charity the mantle of forgetfulness. The grave 
has come between our perception and his errors, 
and we pass them over in silence. They found 
indeed a mournful expiation in his alienated 
friendships and his early death. 
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THE IDEALS. 


Translated from the German of Schiller. 


And wilt thou faithless go and leave me 
With all thy playful phantasy, 

Of all thy joys and griefs bereave me, 
Irrevocably wilt thou flee ? 

Oh golden morning of my being, 
Can nothing stay thee in thy flight? 

Alas! o’er onward billows fleeing 
Thou hastest towards endless night. 


The sunny brightness it hath faded, 
Which on my youthful rovings fell ; 
The beau ideal is dissipated, 
Which made my ravished heart to swell. 
The sweet belief in forms is vanished, 
Which would to me in dreams repair ; 
And rude Reality hath banished 
What was so godlike, was so fair. 


As erst with prayer and fond desires 
Pygmalion clasped the lifeless stone, 
Till the cold marble felt his fires, 
And its pale cheek with feeling shone : 
Thus, Nature to my bosom taking, 
Round her I threw my youthful arm, 
Till on my poet’s-breast awaking 
She ’gan to breathe and to grow warm. 


Sharing my bosom’s joy and sorrow 
She understood its every strain, 

For me she would a language borrow, 
Gave me the kiss of love again. 

Then saw I life in trees and flowers, 
Heard music in the murmuring brook, 

And of my feelings, of my powers, 
E’en the inanimate partook. 


Within my swelling bosom heaving 

A struggling universe lay bound, 
To grow to life—its prison leaving— 

In word and deed, in form and sound. 
This world, how glorious the Ideal, 

The promise which the bud would show ! 
Alas! how little was the Real, 

And e’en that little poor and low! 


Borne on the wing of ardent boldness, 
Trusting his blithesome dreams for truth, 
Unchilled as yet by the world’s coldness, 
On life’s arena sprang the youth. 
Up to the palest stars of heaven 
His aspirations dared to fly, 
For him, on soaring pinions driven, 
Nought was too distant, nought too high. 


How light his course, how free his roving! 
What was too high for him, thus bless’d ? 
Before him fairy-forms were moving 
And round his car of life they press’d. 
And love was there with gentle wooing, 
Glory arrayed in starry light, 
Success her golden prize pursuing, 
Truth, like the sun, spotless and bright. 
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But scarcely had the lists been entered 
Those bright attendants proved untrue, 
Faithlessly turned their steps and wandered, 

Each in succession truant grew. 
Success left him on fleetest pinion, 
Unquenched the thirst of knowledge still, 
O’ercast was Truth’s sunlit dominion 
With clouds of doubt, foreboding ill. 


I saw the sacred laurels blasted, 
Upon the vulgar brow profaned ; 
Too short life’s honey-moon had lasted, 
The charming time of love had waned. 
And ever stiller and more lonely 
Upon the rugged path it grew, 
Scarce Hope her pallid glimmer only 
Upon the weary pilgrim threw. 


But who, to me in love adhering, 
Of all that noisy company 
Side by me stands, my spirit cheering, 
True to the hour of death to me ? 
Thou Friendship! gentle-handed, fairest, 
That hast a balm for every wound, 
And lovingly life’s burden sharest, 
Thou, whom I early sought and found! 


And thou, so fitly with her mated, 
To lull the storm, give peace and joys: 
Industry ! which is never sated, 
Which slowly builds, but ne’er destroys, 
Which but with grains of sand is rearing 
Eternity’s vast masonry ; 
And still, each day and hour is clearing 
The great debt of Humanity. 


Prince George Co., 1849. 





MS. LETTER OF WM. WIRT. 


The delightful volumes of Mr. Kennedy on the life of 
Wirt, have re-awakened the interest which attaches to 
every fragment from the pen of that distinguished man. 
We are indebted to a friend for the following interesting 
Letter, never before published, with reference to the Life 
of Henry and the “Old Bachelor.”—Ed. Mess. 


Ricumonp, Nov. 9, 1816. 
T’o John E. Hall, Esq. 


Dear S1r,—I send according to your desire, 
an extract from my MS. sketches of Mr. Henry. 
You will perceive at once that the passage is se- 
lected rather from the interest of the incident, 
than any effort or felicity in the execution, and I 
begin to fear, in perusing it in its state of sepa- 


ration from the body of the work, that, in point 
of interest, it has lost so much by its detachment 
from the matter which ushered it in, as to be 
scarcely worth insertion in the Port Folio. Of 
this however, you shall be the judge. If you 
conclude to insert it, justice will perhaps require, 
that some notice should be taken, by an intro- 
ductory remark, of the allowance due to an ex- 
tract, divorced from the previous matter which 
had warned the reader, and prepared him for its 
enjoyment. ‘This, also, I submit to your better 
judgment. I pray you notto give this extract the 
appearance of being published by me, as a speci- 
men of the work. ‘There is a puerility as well as 
vanity in such a course by which I should feel 
myself extremely humiliated. If you choose to 
say any thing of the cause which suspends the 
publication of the entire work, you may state, as 
the fact is, that, as yet, the rough draft of it only 
is finished, and that besides the necessity of re- 
vision, for which the Author’s professional en- 
gagements will probably not afford him leisure 
until the next summer, it has become necessary 
for him to consult the archives of other States, 
particularly of Massachusetts, for the purpose of 
settling the dates of certain political events in 
which he has been obliged to differ from some of 
the historians of the revolution. 

I lament that the circumstance of my not tak- 
ing the Baltimore papers has deprived me of the 
pleasure of seeing your Old Bachelors. By-the- 
by, I am under a sort of promise to furnish Mr. 
Lucas some additional numbers, of gayer char- 
acter, by way of lightening the too heavy and 
sombre aspect of my O. B.’s, for he has resolved 
itseems on a new edition. If yours are of a 
stamp to produce this exhilarating effect, and you 
have no objection to putting them into dull com- 
pany, I should be very much gratified as well as 
relieved, if you would permit him to incorporate 
them with his new edition—and I am sure that 
the gentlemen who were associated with me in 
the preparation of the Richmond O. B. will have 
the same sense of the honor due our work by 
your alliance. 

I never knew until the receipt of your last let- 
ter to whom I was indebted for the handsome 
things, so handsomely said of me in the beauti- 
ful little preface to Mr. Lucas’s edition of the 
British Spy. Itis certainly one of the best writ- 
ten things in the book—and the praise which it 
so elegantly bestows leaves me nothing to regret 
except the consciousness that I owe it rather to 
your kindness than to any merit of my own. 


I beg you to believe me, dear sir, 
With sincere esteem and respect, 
Your ob’t servant, 





Wma. Wirt. 


a 
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remaining eight and forty chapters. 
works have no affinity with this class. 

Another sort of bad morality in fiction prevails to an 
alarming extent in the novel of “low-life.””. The charac- 


ters who figure in books of this description are less tolera- 
Tue History oF Penpennis. His Fortunes and Mis- | ble than all others, in being very gross, unrefined persons, 
fortunes, his Friends and his greatest Enemy. By W.| who are not sufficiently well-bred for the highway, and 
M. Thackeray. Author of Vanity Fair, &c. New York: | whose conversation is plentifully adorned with the pro- 
Harper & Brothers. Publishers. fane slang of St. Giles’s. The principal male performer, 
We took occasion last month to commend to the public (we cannot call him a hero,) generally appeals to the sym- 
favor the first two numbers of this charming work. The | P®thy of the reader by a swaggering bravado under some 
appearance of No. 3 affords us an opportunity, which we ey righteous sentence of the law, and at last swings at 
gladly embrace, of considering more at length the literary | !yburn with the air of a martyr to the wayward sense of 
merits of its author, who has risen in twelve months from |JUSuce of hiscountrymen. Those who look in Mr. Thack- 
the rank of a respectable magazine-writer to the first hon- | eray’s pages for sume vulgusity an this, will be disappeint- 
ors of the English novelist. ed. The scoundrelism of sentiment and the villainy of 
In forming a proper estimate of the merits and capacity the melodrama are alike unvarnished by his narrative. 
of William Makepeace Thackeray, our readers may be 1 here is yet another class of novels that has sprung up 
assisted by a few outlines of his biography which we give | within a few years past—those which aim at great politi- 
upon the authority of the Edinburgh Review. Mr. Thack- | ©#! reforms, or theological expositions. Of this school is 
eray is now about thirty-eight years of age. He is of a | Miss Martineau and the authors of the Puseyite fictions 
good family and was originally intended for the bar, but |” ”488¢, who make the main object of their writings the 
after spending some years at the University of Cambridge, | enforcement of some very doubtful proposition in theology 
went off, without his degree, to the continent, with the view | 0 Political economy. It has been well said of these that 
of making an artist of himself. He spent some time in they cannot avoid a petitio principii in the execution of 
copying pictures in the French galleries, but as his talent | thelr plan, and that it is just as casy, by imaginary inci- 
in this line was rather of a comic kind and consisted chiefly | dents and plots of their own invention, to fortify one doc- 
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the amusement of his friends, he soon abandoned the brush 
and took to the pen. His first effort in the world of let- 
ters was a weekly journal on the plan of the “ Athene- 
um,” which, though brilliant while it lasted, soon gave up 
competition with the firmly-rooted popularity of the older 
establishments. “It sparkled, was exhaled and went to”— 
that oblivion which sooner or later awaits all papers and 
magazines. Mr. Thackeray then became a contributor to 
Fraser and Punch, afterwards wrote “ The Lrish Sketch 


in his being able to sketch rapidly scenes and incidents for | tine as another. Mr. Thackeray is not of this school. 


Equally free from false sympathy, the affectation of sci- 
ence and the cant of reform, our author is content to give 
his views of society throngh the pleasant medium of gen- 
uine, honest love-stories, just such, in design, as in times 
past called forth the tears of our grandmothers, and, when 
plainly told, will continue to subdue the soul as long as 
woman’s eye beams and woman’s lip smiles and woman’s 
voice is melody to man. Love in its rightful acceptation, 
generous, tearful, confiding, devoted love, with its varying 





Book” and “ Notes of a Journey from Cornhill to Cairo,” 


phases on earth, is theme enough for the most brilliant 


works of an amusing, but not a very superior character, | Composer to interweave with the expressions of his own 

and at last struck into that vein of sterling ore of which | heart-music, and the soft and doleful air, the old and mo- 
r . . ° . : ° | os > , os zhi . au _ 

“Vanity Fair” was the first shining specimen, and at which | Ving Story, W ith which the beauteous Genevieve was wooed 


he is working with great success in “ Pendennis.” 

We cannot better preface our desultory remarks on these 
remarkable volumes—which bear, in our judgment, about 
the same relation to his other productions that the finest 
sculptures of Chantrey bear to the first rude carvings of 
his chisel, than by a negative description, in pointing out 
some classes of the modern novel to which they do not 
belong. We shall presently see, in the prosecution of this 
design, that our author has hit upon a manner of fictitious 
composition which, if it be not original, is at least refresh- 
ingly different from the ordinary run of novels since the 
days of Fielding and of Scott. 

When the school of Mrs. Radcliffe, with all its dear, de- 
lightful terrors, its mysterious tapestries and its moonlight 
minstrels, went into decline, there arose among second-rate 
authors a new and more vicious one, borrowed from the 
French,—the school of “high-life.’” The most striking 
feature of this school is the ease and elegance with 
which the dramatis persone contrive to break the ten com- 
mandments without shocking the moral sensibilities of the 
reader. The venue being transitory, the scene is changed 
readily from England, where the book opens, to the conti- 
nent, and the here appears as a German Count, (“ honors 
are easy” in continental Europe,) invested with every 
quality that can attract admiration. The heroine, who has 
been already introduced as somebody else’s wife, falls in 
with him in a gorge of the Alps, is rescued by him from 
the attack of a gang of banditti, and the amiable pair, after 
exchanging vows of eternal constancy and affection, run 
off with each other and defy heaven and earth through the 


and won, suffices to unlock the sympathies of the race. 
It is in unfolding some such narrative as this, that Mr. 
Thackeray presents himself to us in his most salient point 
of view—as the satirist, par excellence, of the age. In 
shooting Folly as it flies, there is no marksman at all com- 
parable with him. Every shot tells. In the world of 
London around him—no bad epitome of the great, busy 
world itself—he walks through the French Row and the 
Italian Row of its “ Vanity Fair,” seizing upon every foi- 
ble that his keen observation detects, and exposing it in 
terms as unmistakable as those employed by Faithful in 
the allegory, before the jury of which Mr. Blindman was 
the foreman. Yet is our author no cynic. If he makes 
war upon worldliness, he is not affected with misanthropy. 
The great expanse of society lies spread out before him, 
and if there are arid and blackened spots upon its surface, 
if the slough of falsehood and the desert of selfishness 
appear in gloomy perspective to the eye of the pilgrim, 
there are yet nooks brightened with occasional bursts of 
the mellowest and holiest sunshine. We do not lay down 
one of Thackeray’s novels, where we have encountered 
characters, (alas, too correctly portrayed,) of the worst 
description, with the impression on our minds that the 
world has in it nothing of goodness or of purity. “The 
world,” says he, “is a looking-glass, and gives forth to 
every man the reflection of his own face. Frown at it, and 
it will in turn look soyrly upon you: laugh at it, and itis 
a jolly, kind companion ; and so let all young persons take 
their choice.” And is not this a right genial, loving creed 
for a satirist? 
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It is a rare thing that Mr. Thackeray attempts pathos, 
but when he does so, he is unsurpassed by any one but 
Dickens. To say that he “attempts” it, at any time, is 
perhaps an improper expression, because he seems really 
to be always striving to avoid it. His terror of maudlin 
sentiment is such, that he even endeavors to cover his pa- 
thetic passages with a playful irony. It is this very dis- 
position, perhaps, that renders his pathos so exquisite. 
In spite of him, however, the spark will now and then flash 
out, touching “ the electric chain wherewith we are darkly 
bound.” 


“ The History of Pendennis,” of which we have read 


not quite one half, is, thus far, as true to the life and as bi- | 


tingly satirical as “ Vanity Fair.” It contains some more 
lenient readings of human motives than that famous book, 
and the ladies, who considered themselves greatly ill-used 
by the accomplished rascality of Becky Sharp and the sweet 
silliness of Amelia Sedley, will find in it full amends for 
Mr. Thackeray’s offences against them. The female char- 
acter is made the subject of high eulogium im the first 
number, and the heroine of the tale, though not represent- 
ed as a paragon of excellence, has an amiability in her 
savoir vivre that is quite angelic. One of the “ woman- 
kind” of the story is a delicious portraiture. We cannot 
help setting her before our readers, at the risk of a long 
extract. The sentimental Miss has never been so “done”’ 
before. It may be sufficient to enable them to understand 
the dialogue we are about to give, to say that Miss A mory, 
the step-daughter of Sir Francis Clavering, has recently 
come with her parents to reside at Clavering Park in the 
neighborhood of Fairoaks, where live Mrs. Pendennis, her 
son the hero, and Miss Laura Bell, an adopted daughter 
who passes, with the young gentleman, by the endearing 
title of cousin. 


“* Sir Francis is a very judicious parent,’ Miss Amory 
whispered. ‘Don’t you think so, Miss Bell? I shan’t 
call you Miss Bell—I shall call you Laura. I admired 
you so at church. Your robe was not well made, nor 
your bonnet very fresh. But you have such beautiful 
grey eyes, and such a lovely tint.’ 

“* Thank you,’ said Miss Bell, laughing. 

“* Your cousin is handsome, and thinks so. He is un- 
easy de sa personne. He has not seen the world yet. 
Has he genius? Has he sufiered? A lady, a little woman 
in a rumpled satin and velvet shoes—a Miss Pybus— 
came here and said he has suffered. I, too, have suffer- 
ed—and you, Laura, has your heart ever been touched ?”’ 

“ Laura said ‘ No!’ but perhaps blushed a little at the 
idea of the question, so that the other said— 

“* Ah, Laura! I see itall. Itis the beaucousin. Tell 
me every thing. I already love you as a sister.’ 

“* You are very kind,’ said Miss Bell, smiling, ‘ and— 
and it must be owned that it is a very sudden attach- 
ment.’ 

“* Allattachmentsare so. It is electricity—spontaneity. 
It is instantaneous. I knew I should love you from the 
moment I saw you. Do you not feel it yourself?’ 

“* Not yet,’ said Laura; ‘but 1 dare say I shall if I 
try.’ 

“Call me by my name then.’ 

“* But I don’t know it,’ Laura cried out. 

“* My name is Blanche—isn’t it a pretty name? Call 
me by it.’ 

“* Blanche—it is very pretty indeed.’ 

“*¢ And while mamma talks with that kind looking lady— 
what relation is she to you? She must have been pretty 
once, but is rather passée ; she is not well gantée, but she 
has a pretty hand—and while mamma talks to her, come 
with me to my own room—my own, own room. It’s a 
darling room, though that horrid creature, Captain Strong, 


did arrange it. Are you éprise of him? He says you are, 
but I know better; itis the beau cousin. Yes—#il ade 
beaux yeux. Je n’aime pas les blonds ordinairement. 
Car je suis blonde moi—je suis Blanche et blonde,’”’—and 
she looked at her face and made a moue in the glass ; and 
never stopped for Laura’s answer to the questions which 
she had put. 

“ Blanche was fair and like a sylph. She had fair hair, 
with green reflections in it. But she had dark eyebrows. 
She had long black eye-lashes, which vailed beautiful 
brown eyes. She had sucha slim waist, that it was a 
wonder to behold; and such slim little feet, that you 
would have thought the grass would hardly bend under 
them. Her lips were of the color of faint rosebuds, and 
her voice warbled limpidly over a set of the sweetest 
little pearly teeth ever seen. She showed them very 
often, for they were very pretty. She was very good- 
natured, and a smile not only showed her teeth wonder- 
fully, but likewise exhibited two lovely little pink dim- 
ples, that nestled in either cheek. 

“She showed Laura her drawings, which the other 
thought charming. She played her some of her waltzes, 
with a rapid and brilliant finger, and Laura was still more 
charmed. And she then read her some poems, in French 
and English, likewise of her own composition, and which 
she kept locked in her own book—how own dear little 
book ; it was bound in blue velvet with a gilt lock, and 
on it was printed the title of ‘ Mes Larmes.’ 

“*Mes Larmes!—isn’t it a pretty name?’ the young 
lady continued, who was pleased with every thing that 
she did, and did every thing very well. Laura owned 
that it was. She had never seen any thing like it before ; 
any thing so lovely, so accomplished, so fragile and 
pretty ; warbling so prettily, and tripping about such a 
pretty room, with such a number of pretty books, pic- 
tures, flowers, round about her. The honest and gene- 
rous country girl forgot even jealousy in her admiration. 
‘Indeed, Blanche,’ she said,‘ every thing in the room is 
pretty; and you are the prettiest of all.’ The other 
smiled, looked in the glass, went up and took both of 
Laura’s hands, and kissed them, and sat down to the 
piano, and shook out a little song, as if she had been a 
nightingale. 

“ This was the first visit paid by Fairoaks to Clavering 
Park, in return for Clavering Park’s visit to Fairoaks, in 
reply to Fairoaks’s card left a few days after the arrival 
of Sir Francis’s family. The intimacy between the young 
ladies sprang up like Jack’s Bean-stalk to the skies in a 
single night. The large footmen were perpetually walk- 
ing with little rose-colored-pink notes to Fairoaks where 
there was a pretty housemaid in the kitchen, who might 
possibly tempt those gentlemen to so humble a place. 
Miss Amory sent music, or Miss Amory sent a new 
novel, or a picture from the ‘Journal des Modes,’ to 
Laura; or my lady’s compliments arrived with flowers 
and fruit; or Miss Amory begged and prayed Miss Bell 
to come to dinner; and dear Mrs. Pendennis, if she was 
strong enough: and Mr. Arthur, if a hum-drum party 
were not too stupid for him; and would send a pony- 


carriage for Mrs. Pendennis ; and would take no denial.’’ 
*” * ” a ~ 


“ Although Laura and Pen commonly went to Claver- 
ing Park together, yet sometimes Mr. Pen took walks 
there unattended by her, and about which he did not tell 
her. He took to fishing the Brawl, which runs through 
the park, and passes not very far from the garden-wall. 
And by the oddest coincidence, Miss Amory would walk 
out (having been to look at her flowers,) and would be 
quite surprised to see Mr. Pendennis fishing. 

“TI wonder what trout Pen caught while the young lady 
was looking on? or whether Miss Blanche was the pretty 
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little fish which played round his fly, and which Mr. Pen 
was endeavoring to hook? It must be owned, he became 
very fond of that healthful and invigorating pursuit of an- 
gling, and was whipping the Brawl continually with his 
fly. 

“ As for Miss Blanche, she had a kind heart; and hav- 
ing, as she owned herself ‘ suffered’ a good deal in the 
course of her brief life and experience—why, she could 
compassionate other susceptible beings like Pen, who had 
suffered too. Her love for Laura and that dear Mrs. Pen- 
dennis redoubled : if they were not at the Park, she was 
not easy unless she herself was at Fairoaks. She played 
with Laura; she read French and German with Laura : 
and Mr. Pen read French and German along with them. 
He turned sentimental ballads of Schiller and Gothe into 
English verse for the ladies, and Blanche unlocked ‘ Mes 
Larmes’ for him, and imparted to him some of the plain- 
tive outpourings of her own tender muse. 

“ It appeared from these poems that this young creature 
had indeed suffered prodigiously. She was familiar with 


up to the present time, very considerable ; but her griefs 
lay, like those of most of us, in her own soul—that being 
sad and habitually dissatisfied, what wonder that she 
should weep? So Mes Larmes dribbled out of her eyes 
any day at command; she could furnish an unlimited 
supply of tears, and her faculty of shedding them in- 
creased by practice. For sentiment is like another com- 
plaint mentioned by Horace, as increasing by self-indul- 
gence (I am sorry to say, ladies, that the complaint in 
question is called the dropsy) and the more you cry, the 
more you will be able and desirous to do so. 

“ Missy had begun to gush at a very early age. La- 
martine was her favorite bard from the period that she 
first could feel; and she had improved her mind by a 
sedulous study of novels of the great modern authors 
of the French language. There was not a romance 
of Balzac and George Sand which the indefatigable 
little creature had not devoured by the time she was 
sixteen ; and, however little she sympathized with her 
relatives at home, she had friends, as she said, in the 
spirit-world, meaning the tender Indiana, the passionate 





the idea of suicide. Death she repeatedly longed for. A 
faded rose inspired her with such grief that you would 
have thought she must die in pain of it. It was a won- 
der how a young creature (who had had a snug home, or 
been at a comfortable boarding-school, and had no out- 
ward grief or hardship to complain of) should have sufier- 
ed so much—should have found the means of getting at 


and poetic Lelia, the amiable Trenmor, that high-souled 
convict, that angel of the galleys—the fiery Stenio—and 


|the other numberless heroes of the French romances. 
pw had been in love with Prince Rodolph and Prince 


Djalma while she was yet at school, and had settled the 
| divorce question, and the rights of woman, with Indiana, 


such an ocean of despair and passion (as a run-away boy | before she had left off pinafores. The impetuous little 
who will get to sea), and having embarked on it, should lady played at love with these imaginary worthies, as a 
survive it. What a talent she must have had for weeping | little while before she had played at maternity with her 
to be able to pour out so many of Mes Larmes! doll. Pretty little poetical spirits! it is curious to watch 

“They were not particularly briny, Miss Blanche’s | them with those playthings. ‘To-day the blue-eyed one is 
tears, that is the truth; but Pen, who read her verses, | the favorite, and the black-eyed one is pushed behind the 
thought them very well for a lady—and wrote some ver- |drawers. To morrow blue-eyes may take “i po of 
ses — for on He was om 4 violent and passionate, | ae é ban, ne rontraePi Did pimp tiger ae 
very hot, sweet and strong; and he not only wrote ver-  9UD ted : = 7 , 
ses; but—O, the villain! O, the deceiver! he altered and takes the first place in Mine's affection, and is dandled and 
adapted former poems in his possession, and which had , #ressed in her arms. 
been composed for a certain Miss Emily Fotheringay, for 
the use and to the Christian name of Miss Blanche 
Amory.” 

* * * * * 


We shall look with impatience for the forthcoming Nos. 
_of “ Pendennis,” which we are sure our readers will be 
eager to read in full, after enjoying the foregoing extracts. 

“ Our accomplished little friend had some peculiarities | phe werk i eadeey shear ORE ennenioned. with 
or defects of character which rendered her not very popu- | apiztied wood-cuts rig Re Songpa of fps eater. 

y pep F le by Morris & Brother. 
lar. She was a young lady of some genius, exquisite a et 
young lacy genius, exquisi 

sympathies and considerable literary attainments, living, 
like many another genius, with relatives who could not 
comprehend her. Neither her mother nor her step-father | {{;s;7oRY oF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1848. By A. 
were persons of a literary turn. Bell’s life and the Ra-| pe -amartine. Translated by Francis A Durivage 
cing Calendar were the extent of the baronet’s reading,! and William S. Chase. First American Edition. Bos- 
and Lady Clavering still wrote like a school girl of thir-| toy. Phillips, Sampson & Co., 110 Washington street. 
teen, and with an extraordinary disregard to grammar| 1949, 
and spelling. And as Miss Amory felt very keenly that 
she was not appreciated, and that she lived with persons| If the world is not at last made fully acquainted with 
who were not her equals in intellect or conversational ' the life and adventures of this dangerous man—this Gallic 
power, she lost no opportunity to acquaint her family cir- | orator, minstrel, statesman, philosopher and hero—it will 
ele with their inferiority to herself, and not only was a! certainly be no fault of M. Alphonse de Lamartine. In 
martyr, but took care to let everybody know that she was | Raphaél and Les Confidences he has recently told the 
so. If she suffered, as she said and thought she did, se- | public how badly he conducted himself in his boyhood, 
verely, are we to wonder that a young creature of such what conquests of peerless damsels he achieved, still at- 
delicate sensibilities should shriek and cry out a good tested by touching souvenirs in the shape of tresses, and 
deal ? Without sympathy life is nothing; and would it’ what requital he made for the tenderest affection ever lay- 
not have been a want of candor on her part to affect a| ished by woman on our inconstant and ungrateful sex. 
cheerfulness which she did not feel, or pretend a respect | Years before the publication of these books, he had been 
for those toward whom it was quite impossible she should | gracious enough to narrate what glorious things Lady 
entertain any reverence? If a poetess may not bemoan | Hester Stanhope had foretold of his future career, and 
her lot, of what earthly use is her lyre? Blanche struck now he comes forward to show how her predictions have 
hers only to the saddest of tunes; and sang elegies over been verified, in a work which we have no hesitation in 
her dead hopes, dirges over her early frost-nipt buds of saying is the most remarkable specimen of self-laudation 
affection, as became such a melancholy fate and muse. | that has ever come under our notice. 

“Her actual distress, as we have said, had not been,! LEgotism indeed was but little understood until the 
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French feuilleton commenced its interminable labours. 
There had, it is true, been some egotists prior to that time, 
on both sides of the Channel. Byron had laid bare his 
whole being to the eyes of mankind, and Jean Jacques, a 


hundred years before him, had exemplified the maxim of 


Rochfaucauld, to the effect, that we had rather talk of our 
faults than not talk of ourselves at all. But both the 
Englishman and the Genevese did, at times, pass from 
self to other topics; a transition which the modern French- 
man never makes. Whatever he writes, he is in his own 
proper person the burthenof the strain. So infectious has 
this practice become, that it pervades all classes of wri- 
ters, and we have seen the great Chauteaubriand, in the 
evening of his life, reading out to a little band of claquers 
around his own fireside, those revelations of his inmost 
being, which should never have spoken to us even from 
“Beyond the Tomb.” We have the less patience with 
this egotism too, when we consider that it meets with the 
largest pecuniary rewards. While administering to his 
vanity the French author is filling his purse, and his re- 
ceipts seem to bear a direct proportion to his use of the 
first person singular. A book full of the author’s confes- 
sions—no matter whether they disclose things which all 
honorable men would keep closely locked up in their bo- 
soms—will sell,—if written for La Presse or the Siécle, 
will pay handsomely—while a writer who discusses other 
subjects finds few readers and small remuneration. Per- 
haps the fault may after all be with the mass of readers 
and the man who publishes. Sidney Smith once asked 
“if all the decencies and delicacies of life were in one 
scale and five francs in the other, what French bookseller 
would feel a single moment of doubt in making his elec- 
tion?” In this day, we fear that with the booksellers and 
bookmakers, a few sous would be quite sufficient to de- 
termine the balance. 

Of ail the writers of the modern French school we think 
M. de Lamartine is the most insufferably vain. He seems 
to have undertaken systematically, since the eventful 
month of February, 1848, to show to France and the rest 
of the world how exquisitely the good and great qualities 
of Socrates, Scipio, Paul, Charlemagne, Milton and Wash- 
ington combine in the person of the representative of 
Macon. He appears in his own pages as a man too sub- 
limated for the age in which destiny has cast his lot, an 
expounder of truths which mankind is not yet prepared to 
receive, an embodiment of wisdom of which the world is 
not worthy. The suffrages of the people for the first 
President of the Republic were withheld from him, in his 
judgment, because he was not appreciated. Let the peo- 
ple read his “ History of the Revolution of 1848” and they 
will become sensible of their great mistake. They will 
then see how they suffered the most enlarged patriotism 
to go unrewarded, 


And like the base Judean threw a pearl away 
Richer than all their tribe. 


It is a melancholy thing to recognize this cardinal weak- 
ness in so remarkable a person as Lamartine. For assu- 
redly he has many admirable and attractive traits, and there 
is something in him above the flippancy of the old philo- 
sophes. When the last Revolution broke out, there were 
many in republican America who watched his movements 
with eager interest and applauded that noble effort at the 
Hotel de Ville which made him, for the space of half-an- 
hour, a truly great man. In taking up the History now 
before us, we were naturally curious to know in what man- 
ner Lamartine would speak of this event. Our readers 
shall see for themselves in the following extract, which, as 
it is the only one our limits will allow us to make, must 
serve to substantiate the charge of insufferable vanity we 
have brought against the author. 


After describing the irruption of the populace, into the 
court of the hotel, Lamartine (spéaking of himself in the 
third person) says : 


“Lagrange, with dishevelled hair, and two pistols at his 
girdle, with excited gestures, subduing the crowd by his 
,lofty figure, and the tumult by his voice, that resembled 
| the roaring of the masses, was striving in vain, in the midst 
|of his friends of the evening and those who had gone be- 
yond him in the morning, at once to satisfy and restrain 
the zeal of this crowd, intoxicated with victory, impa- 
tience, suspicion, tumult, and wine. The almost inarticu- 
late voice of Lagrange as much excited frenzy by its tone 
as it desired to appease it by its meaning. Tossed about 
|like the mast of a vessel, from group to group, he was 
| borne from the staircase to the passage, from the door to 
| the windows. With extended arms and salutations of the 
|head, he cried from above to the multitude in the courts, 
with supplicating speeches, which were carried away by 
the winds, or drowned by the howling in the lower stories, 
and the noise of the firmg. A weak door, which could 
hardly allow two men to pass abreast, served as a dike 
against the crowd, arrested by their own weight. Lamar- 
tine, raised on the arms and shoulders of some good citi- 

zens, rushed to it. He broke it open, preceded only by 
| his name, and found himself again alone, struggling with 
| the most tumultuous and foaming waves of the sedition. 

“In vain the men nearest to him cried out his name to 
the multitude—in vain they raised him at times upon their 
entwined arms, to show his form to the people, and to ob- 
tain silence, if it were only from curiosity. The fluctua- 
tion of this crowd, the cries, the shocks, the resounding of 
the strokes of muskets against the walls, the voice of La- 
grange, interrupting with hoarse sentences the brief si- 
lence of the multitude, rendered all attitude and speech 
impossible. Engulphed, stifled, and crowded back against 
the door, which was closed behind him, it only remained 
for Lamartine to allow the deaf and blind irruption to pass 
over his body, with the red flag, which the insurgents 
raised above their heads, as a standard, victorious over the 
vanquished government. 

“ At last some devoted men succeeded in bringing to him 
a broken straw-covered chair, upon which he mounted, as 
it were upon a tottering tribune, which was supported by 
the hands of his friends. From his appearance, from the 
calmness of his figure which he strove to render so much 
the more impassible as he had the more passions to re- 
strain, from his patient gestures, from the cries of the good 
citizens imploring silence that he might be heard, the 
crowd, with whom a new spectacle always commands at- 
tention, began to group themselves into an audience, and 
to quiet by degrees their noise. 

“Lamartine began many times to speak, but at each 
fortunate attempt to subdue this tumult by his look, his 
arm and his voice, the voice of Lagrange haranguing on 
his side another portion of the people from the windows, 
raised again in the hall the guttural cries, fragments of 
discourse, and roaring of the crowd, which drowned the 
words and action of Lamartine, and caused the sedition to 
triumph by confusion. They finally calmed Lagrange, 
and drew him from his tribune. He went to carry per- 
suasion other parts of the edifice ; and Lamartine, whose 
resolution increased with the danger, could finally make 
himself heard by his friends and his enemies. 

“ He first calmed the people by an eloquent hymn upon 
the victory so sudden, so complete, so unhoped for even 
by republicans the most desirous of liberty. He called 
God and men to witness the admirable moderation and re- 
ligious humanity which the mass of this people had shown, 
even in combat and in triumph. He roused again that 
sublime imstinct which had, during the evening, thrown 
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this people, still armed, but already obedient and discip- 
lined, into the arms of a few men devoted to calumny, to 
weariness and death, for the safety of all. 

“ At these pictures the crowd began to admire them- 
selves, and to shed tears over the virtues of the people. 
Enthusiasm soon raised them above their suspicions, their 
vengeance and their anarchy. 

“* Citizens, see what the sun of yesterday beheld!’ 
continued Lamartine. ‘ And what will the sun of to-day 
witness? It will see another people so much the more 
furious as it has fewer enemies to combat, defying the 
very men whom yesterday they had raised above them ; 
constraining them in their liberty, humbling them in their 
dignity, despising them in their authority, which is only 
your own; substituting a revolution of vengeance and 
punishment for one of unanimity and fraternity, and com- 
manding their government to raise, in token of concord, 
the standard of deadly combat between citizens of a com- 
mon country !—that red banner, which they have some- 
times been able to raise when blood was flowing, as a ter- 
ror to their enemies, but which they ought to lower imme- 
diately after the combat, in sign of reconciliation and 
peace! I should prefer the black flag, which sometimes 
in a besieged city, floats like a winding-sheet,to designate 
to the bomb the neutral edifices consecrated to humanity | 
and which even the bullet and the shell of theenemy must 
spare. Do you wish, then, that the banner of your re- 
public should be more menacing and sinister than that of 
a bombarded town ?’ 

“* No, no!’ cried some of the spectators ; ‘Lamartine is 
right; let us not preserve this flag of terror for the citi- 
zens !’—‘ Yes, yes!’ cried others‘! ‘ it is ours, it is that of 
the people. It is that with which we have conquered. 
Why, then, should we not preserve, after the victory, the 
standard which we have stained with our blood?’ 

“ ¢ Citizens,’ resumed Lamartine, after having opposed 
the change of the banner by all the reasons most striking 
to the imagination of the people, and, as it were, with- 
drawing upon his personal conscience for his last argu- 
ment, thus intimidating the people, who loved him, by the 
menace of his retreat: ‘Citizens, you can offer violence 
to the government; you can command it to change the 
flag of the nation, and the name of France, if you are so 
badly counselled, and so obstinate in your error, as to 
force upon it the republic of a party, and the standard of 
terror. The government, I know, is as decided as myself, 
to die rather than to dishonor itself by obeying you. As 
for me, never shall my hand sign this decree! I will re- 
fuse, even to the death, this flag of blood ; and you should 
repudiate it still more than I! for the red flag which you 
offer us has only made the tour of the Champ de Mars, 
drawn through the blood of the people in ’91 and in ’93; 
while the tri-colored banner has made the circuit of the 
world, with the name, the glory, and the liberty of the 
country !’ 

“ At these last words, Lamartine, interrupted by almost 
unanimous cries of enthusiasm, fell from the chair which 
served him as a tribune into the arms stretched towards 
him from all sides! The cause of the new republic tri- 
umphed over the bloody reminiscences which would have 
been substituted for it. A general impulse, seconded by 
the gestures of Lamartine and the influence of good citi- 
zens, caused the rioters, who filled the hall, to fall back 
as far as the landing-place of the great staircase, with 
cries of ‘ Vive Lamartine ! vive le drapeau tri-colore !’” 


“Tetat,” we can hear our author saying triumphantly, 
“L’etat c’est moi.” 
Of the work before us as a history, apart from the self- 
glorification of the historian, we do not think very highly. 


much too near the Revolution of 1848 to judge correctly 
of its events and personages. To see these in a proper 
point of view, there should be a perspective of at least two 
generations, and the observer should be free from the pre- 
judices of the times. 

As we have not seen the original version of M. de La- 
martine’s history, we cannot pass judgment on the merits 
of the translation. It is very smoothly done and we doubt 
not with reasonable fidelity. 


—_— 


History or THE AmeERIcAN Bisex Socrery, from its 
Organization to the present time, by W. P. Strickland ; 
With an Introduction by Rev. N. L. Rice, D. D. 
And a likeness of Hon. Elias Boudinot, LL. D., first 
President of the Society. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1849. 8 vo. pp. 468. 


The friends of the Bible Society will find in this vol- 
ume the supply of a want that has often been felt. The 
American Bible Society is one of the noblest charities of 
the age, and has attracted to it the sympathies of many 
of the best men of all parties and sects. But hav- 
ing been in existence for more than thirty years, and its 
field of labor spread over nearly the whole world, it was 
necessary to consult a great variety of documents, not ea- 
sily accessible to all, in order to obtain complete informa- 
tion as to many points connected with its proceedings. It 
was the experience of this difficulty that led to the com- 
pilation of the volume before us. In the execution of the 
work, the author has spared no pains to ensure complete- 
ness, accuracy and clearness. As the operations of the 
Society have extended to almost every part of the world, 
we have a great deal of information here embodied that is 
valuable and interesting, independent of its relation to the 
circulation of the Bible. This Society having auxiliaries, 
at least in Virginia and South Carolina, if not in other 
Southern States, that are several years older than itself ; 
and having numbered among its patrons and officers such 
names as Pinckney, Gaston, Wirt, Bushrod Washington, 
and others of like lustre, there are many of our readers, 
we doubt not, who will regard this volume with interest, 
not only on account of its intrinsic value, but on account 
of the cause whose progress it details. 


Ourtiines oF Astronomy. By Sir John Herschel. Bart. 
K.H. With Plates and Wood Cuts. Philadelphia : 
Lea & Blanchard. 1849. 


The student of Astronomy will find this treatise the 
very best guide to his labours that he can secure. It is 
an enlargement of Sir John Herschel’s work on Astrono- 
my furnished to the Cabinet Cyclopedia in 1833, with the 
introduction of much new aud valuable materiel. The 
reprint of Messrs. Lea & Blanchard is very carefully got- 
ten up, and contains all the plates, wood cuts and indexes 
of the original London edition. 

For sale by Morris & Brother. 


Tue Man or Letters: an Address, delivered before the 
Literary Societies of Wake Forest College, North Caro- 
lina, June 14,1849. By J. L. Reynowps, Pastor of the 
Second Baptist Church, Richmond, Va. Richmond: H. 
K. Ellyson, Printer, Main Street. 1849. 


Mr. Reynolds is a man of elegant scholarship and regu- 
lar habits of thought, ‘and the high expectations which 
were raised in us by his name on the title-page of the pres- 





Indeed it would be a miracle if it were reliable. We are 


ent Address, have not been disappointed in the reading, 
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In this style there is a certain finish that denotes long 
practice in composition, and we are not at a loss in set- 
ting him down at once as a “ Man of Letters” in the best 


sense of the term. By this we do not mean a maker of 


books or pamphlets—fer, besides occasional addresses 
similar to the one now before us, delivered during his con- 
nection with a Georgia University, and now and then a 
fine article in the Southern Quarterly Review, he has pro- 
duced little——but a man imbued with the love of classical 
learning, and drawing often from the best sources of hu- 
man as well as divine knowledge. The chief fault of Mr. 
Reynolds as exhibited in this address, is what the French 
call ’embarras des richesses, a profusion not of ornament 
but of illustration, which a writer less opulent in literary 
treasures than he would not have been apt to commit. 


SHAKSPEARE’s Dramatic Works. With Introductory 
Remarks, and Notes Original and Selected. Boston 
Edition. Illustrated. Published by Phillips, Samp- 
son & Co. 1849. Nos.1 and 2. Tempest and Two 
Gentlemen of Verona. 


Large type, fair paper and very handsome engraved 
portraits of the heroines are the good points of this edi- 
tion of Shakspeare, which will doubtless meet with an 
extensive sale. It is in royal-octavo form, and will be 
published in semi-monthly numbers—each number con- 
taining a play, with a portrait—until completed. It may 
be obtained at Mr. West’s bookstore, under the Exchange 
Hotel, at the publication price—twenty-five cents a num- 
ber. 


Tue Merropouis. This is a weekly journal of litera- 
ture and art, published in New York City, under the man- 
agement of Park Benjamin, G. G. Foster and two other 
editorial confréres. It has been in existence a few months. 
We wrote a commendatory notice of the first number 
which by some accident did not appear; a fact which is 
not much to be regretted, since upon a more intimate ac- 
quaintance, we can now speak more confidently of the 


merits of the paper. It is a very excellent one. Mr. Ben- | 


in a severe pamphlet accompanying the volumes. We 
have a single objection to the series—the adoption of the 
| Websterian spelling which, saving one or two alterations 
made by it, we cordially abhor and abominate. 

J. W. Randolph has the Eclectic Series for sale. 


BuLWER AND ForRBES ON THE WATER TREATMENT. Ed- 
ited, with additional matter. By Ronald S. Houghton, 
A. M., M. D. New York: George P. Putnam, 155 
Broadway. 1849. 


Bulwer’s Letter from the Malvern Hills on the benefits 
| he derived from the Water-Cure, has made the names of 
Priessnitz and Wilson known everywhere. This little 
volume is a reproduction of it, in connection with a scien- 
tific treatise on the subject by Dr. Forbes. The book com- 
prises 227 pages and is handsomely printed. 


Tue Cassique or AccaBer. A Tale of Ashley River. 
With other Pieces. By William Gilmore Simms. New 
York: George P. Putnam. 1849, 


A touching little story in the pleasing and musical ver- 
sification of Mr. Simms. We are glad to see that he has 
not altogether relinquished his quondam dalliance with 
the muses, in becoming the editor of the Southern Quar- 
terly Review. No man has done so much for the litera- 
ture of the South as the author of Atalantis, and we see in 
his popularity a gratifying earnest that his efforts to spread 
a taste for letters in our sunny region have not been in 
vain. Some of the minor pieces in the present brochure 
are very beautiful. 

The style of the publication is not worthy of the gems 
| it contains, and though it has the imprimatur of Mr. Put- 
| nam, we suspect it came not from his tasteful and elegant 
| establishment. 





Messrs. Lea & Blanchard of Philadelphia have lately 
| published, among other interesting works, the Life of Wm 
| Wirt, by the Hon. John P. Kennedy, 2 vols.,8 vo. This 
| charming biography possesses an interest that no effort 


jamin is well-known throughout the country, and his | in the same walk of letters has afforded, since Mr. Wirt 
name alone furnishes a sufficient guaranty for the agree-| himself wrote the Life of Patrick Henry. We shall avail 
able and instructive character of the editorial columns. | Ourselves of the earliest opportunity of examining it more 
He writes well both in prose and verse, and there is a |in detail. The same publishers have also issued Miss 
manly candor in his criticisms that we like especially. In | Pardoe’s “Court and Reign of Francis the First,” a work 
the present condition of the American press as regards | Of high character and a most worthy companion to her 


new works, when good and bad alike receive the common 
places of puffery, it is a good thing to have a reliable and 
well-informed person in the critic’s chair, who speaks what 
he thinks, and who knows how to be caustic without be- 
ing discourteous. 


Tue Hemans READER for Female Schools: containing 
Extracts in Prose and Poetry, &c., &c., New York. 
W. B. Smith & Co., Cincinnati. 


Ray’s AtGepra, désigned for Common Schools and 
Academies. By Joseph Ray, M. D., Professor of Math- 
ematics in Woodward College. W. B. Smith & Co., 
Cincinnati. 

These volumes belong to the excellent Eclectic Series 
of Dr. McGuffey which has obtained so wide and well de- 
served a celebrity throughout the United States. An im- 
pudent attempt has been made by a rival publisher to 
avail himself of the popularity of this Series, by appro- 
priating the name Lelectic, with the prefix of Scuthern, 
and thus facilitate the sale of inferior works of a similar 
design ; an attempt which Dr. McGuffey’s publishers lash 





| former historical treatise on “Louis XIV.” These vol- 
umes are for sale by Morris & Brother and J. W. Ran- 
dolph. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE MECHANICS OF MACHINERY AND 
ENGINEERING. By Julius Weisbach. First American 
Edition. Edited by Walter R. Johnson, A. M., Civ. 
and Min. Eng. Professor of Chemistry, &c., &c. 
Two Volumes. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1848 
and 1849. 


This is really a splendid work. As a scientific treatise 
it is all that the most inquiring student of mechanics could 
desire, and the exceeding clearness of the wood-cuts, of 
which there are more than eight hundred, lends additional 
value to the mathematical formulas which they are de- 
signed to illustrate. The cost of its publication must have 
been very great, and the class of Engineers and Machi- 
nists in the United States owe Lea & Blanchard warm 
thanks for the enterprise which brought out a standard 
work of such high character. 

These volumes may be found at the bookstore of Mor- 
ris & Brother. 








